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a. open letter to the moving picture pro- 
ducers published by us in our issue of July 
15th, has received prompt and courteous consid- 
eration, not only from 
A Cordial Response individual . producers, 
to Criticism of Moving _ but from the industry’s 
Picture Interiors organization, of which 
Will Hays is President, 
The Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, J. Homer Platten, acting Treasurer. 
Our contention that the film exercises a tre- 
mendous influence which should be constructive 
and not destructive, is open to no discussion. 
When you come to consider that there are 
15,000 motion picture theatres in the United 
States alone, containing sixteen million seats that 
are occupied twice a day by approximately twenty 
million people, you will understand what a tre- 
mendous educational power the moving picture 
has. Many of our foreign population neither 
read nor write and this class of people are partic- 
ularly susceptible to the influence of the screen. 
Millions of others unconsciously absorb their 
ideas from the pictures because given them at the 
psychological time. They are in a sympathetic 
mood and subject to easy influence. 
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On the other side of the ocean countless 
hordes visualize life in America by what they see 
on the screen, and all Americans, the Government 
especially, should be interested in an effort to 
present that life truly and without exaggeration. 
Innumerable interiors, exaggeratedly luxurious, 
create the impression that wealth is a common 
thing in America, luring the avaricious and indo- 
lent to our shores and the disappointment that 
follows makes for envy and the dangerous dis- 
satisfaction bred of envy. 

There seems to be no argument between us 
and the Producers and Distributors’ Association. 
Already they have indicated a desire to establish 
a committee on public relations, and that the 
purpose of this committee shall be “to increase 
the use of motion pictures as a force for citizen- 
ship and a factor in social benefit.” Furthermore, 
“to encourage and advance the usefulness of 
motion pictures to correctly portray’ American 
life, and to bring about a sympathetic interest in 
maintaining high standards of art.” 

This is about all that we ourselves would 
advocate. But Mr. Hays goes even further. He 
says in a paper we have before us: 

“T remember very well the definite advance 
in public standards of taste and comfort that was 
achieved in this country through means of ordi- 
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nary photographs of better homes. This educa- 
tion of the public, this indirect implanting of 
standards of taste and morals and art in the pub- 
lic mind is inherent in the motion pictures. We 
can not avoid it if we would. Since the nature 
of our business makes it inevitable that we shall 
portray some standards, the duty involved in 
our relation to the public makes it incumbent to 
hold up the best.” 

One may go to “the movies” night after night 
and seldom see a commendable interior. The 
ideas that may be gathered are exaggerated— 
quite as much so as the ideas of dress, and of 
social manners. And when we stop to think of 
the twenty million people a day that in this 
country alone are attending the movies, it would 
seem as though a great service could be done 
them and a love of the home encouraged if some 
consideration were given to good interiors—ideas 
to be taken away and adopted. 

The quickest way to the brain is through the 
eye. There may be fifty different languages in a 
country, but the picture is more eloquent than 
any or all of them. 

There is no medium more forceful than the 
screen to encourage love of the home and its 
furnishings, not only for the comfort and pleas- 
ure they give but for the spirit of domesticity 
which leads to better citizenship. We are sure 
that decorators and dealers alike will cheerfully 
co-operate with the film producers, to evolve 
some plan to improve the character of their 
interiors. The subject is, at least, one well 
worthy of discussion. 


CANADIAN wall-paper factory has adopted 

very generally the 22-inch width paper, the 
design being 20% inches, and in the literature 
which they issue to the trade they 
state among other things that the 
narrower width, the 19'%4-inch pa- 
per with a pattern 18 inches wide, 
was produced by American manu- 
facturers principally because cheap, and was not 
meeting with the approval of those best able to 
judge the merits of this commodity; therefore 
in response to a demand for “papers of character, 
good taste and general excellence we have cast 
off the influence of the American manufacturers 
and will hereafter produce papers only in the 
22-inch width.” 

They proceed then to explain the advantages 
of the 22-inch width over the 19%-inch width, 
stating that it is more convenient to hang, that 


Discussing 
Wall Paper 
lV idths 


fewer strips are required, the artistic effect is 
better, that one-sixth of the paperhanger’s time is 
saved in the hanging of this width (we don’t see 
exactly how this is figured out) and that it’s the 
universal width everywhere, in city, town and 
hamlet and its popularity is rapidly increasing. 

These statements issued in the form of a 
booklet to the trade have aroused considerable 
discussion, The assumption that the narrow 
width goods are cheap goods is unfair and 
illogical. 

Theoretically there is an advantage in mak- 
ing the wider papers. It lessens the number of 
seams and in large rooms it is obviously desirable. 
For the same reason, the 30-inch paper with a 
pattern 27 inches wide, has a still greater advan- 
tage. The British standard roll is the 22-inch 
roll. The American standard roll is 19% inches 
wide. 

Thirty years ago, 22-inch papers were used 
very extensively in this country, but at that time 
the pattern was only 18 or 18% inches wide and 
the blank margin on either side was regarded as 
an attractive frame for the pattern and looked 
better when displayed on the rack; but when the 
goods were trimmed, they trimmed down as 
narrow as the 19'4-inch roll. 

During the same period, 30-inch goods were 
also in vogue and where you have good workmen 
on a job, the class of workmen that would natur- 
ally be employed upon fine papers, the greater 
widths are an advantage, but unfortunately 90% 
of the paper that is hung in this country and 
Canada is not hung by experts. 

Most of them, especially in the large cities, 
find themselves taxed to the utmost of their skill 
to handle even a narrow paper. It is easier to 
hang than a wider paper and while the decorator 
might get a better job from the wider widths, the 
average paperhanger would get a worse job. 

It is a width that is justified by quantity pro- 
duction and while we admit that the wider widths 
would permit of more artistic handling when 
handled by competent men, they would also in 
many cases be subjected to a most inartistic 
handling for the reason that the wider the goods, 
the more difficult for the unskilled to manipulate. 

To assume that because of narrower widths, 
papers lack good design, good color, good 
character and taste, is obviously absurd. Many 
American factories are making papers in several 
widths, all employing the same designers and 
colorists, and width is no indication of cheapness. 
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N THE modern department store and even in 

the specialty store, a buyer of merchandise is 
many things at many times. In the taking up of 
this series concerning his problems we recognize 
the fact that many activities are required of him 
which are not strictly related to the occupation 
of buying. Such, for instance, as managing help, 
formulating advertising plans, show window 
schemes, local exhibitions, participating in gen- 
eral home betterment movements either inde- 
pendently or in cooperation with women’s ciubs 
and working with schools to produce graduates 
with a liking for interior dec- 
oration as a vocation or the 


FHE BUYER AND HIS PROBLEMS 


No. 4—His Time Schedule 


for his day. There are certain things which are 
imperative every business day. There are others 
that come up only from time to time but they 
recur at more or less definite periods. These are 
fixed demands upon the buyer’s time which must 
receive his first consideration and in the laying 
out of a schedule they will be first to come into 
his mind. After these are taken care of and a 
certain amount of definite time apportioned to 
them, then there come the less important de- 
mands upon his time and finally the minor things. 
It would be well to lay out a schedule divid- 

ing the day into hours and 

each hour into as many spe- 


handling of interior furn'sh- To pursue a haphazard cial divisions as are neces- 
ing materials in a department scheme in disposing of his sary. The schedule should 


store. All of these and many 
other activities make demands 


time is to court disaster. 


cover each day of the week, 
with such changes for special 


on the buyer’s time to such a A Buyer must plan a defi- weeks as are necessary to 
degree that the proper divi- nite schedule and adhere make a comprehensive plan. 


sion of his day sometimes 
becomes a very real and an- 
noying problem. 


to it inorder to handle the Some buyers do this with a 
day’s details and have time 


daily calendar pad, others do 
it with a diary and either of 


The buyer witha sense of _ leftfor planningandachiev- these two schemes gives op- 


system quickly discovers that ing bigger things 


he cannot pursue the haphaz- 
ard method of handling the 
days’ details. The man who merely takes care 
of things as they come along without having a 
definite plan and schedule of his day’s main ac- 
tivities quickly finds himself going behind from 
day to day ‘and postponing important things 
because in his own language “he simply cannot 
get to them.” Such a buyer, instead of driving 
his work is driven by it, often to the point of 
desperation and no man can do his best work 
under such conditions. 2 

To avoid getting into a condition of this 
kind, the buyer should plan a definite schedule 





portunity for the writing in 
of advance memoranda which 
mechanically comes before his 
attention as he reaches the specified day. The 
point is not so much the nature of the plan he 
employs as that some plan is employed. 

In the plan there should be a rather liberal 
allowance for the examination of goods. When 
this is undertaken in a sample room, so called, 
provided in the store or whether in a section of 
his own department, the time so devoted should 
be, as far as is possible, free from extraneous 
interruption. The average sample room is inade- 
quate for the display of the goods our buyers 
handle. To examine goods under such conditions 
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limits the efficiency of both buyer and salesman, 
so it is to the buyer’s interest, as a time-saving 
measure, to secure adequate space, properly 
equipped, for his examination of the goods 
offered to him by the traveling salesmen. Where 
goods. are shown in quarters provided by the 
salesman, the buyer is free from responsibility, 
but he is quite within his rights to insist that the 
display made under those circumstances should 
promote the economy of his time if he so wishes. 

Another division of time that should be 
definitely scheduled is that of conferences with 
his staff. The haphazard taking up of questfdns 
by members of his staff makes serious inroads on 
the buyer's time. So far as possible, these should 
be given a definite place ‘on the day’s calendar 
and adhered to. He should have a time set apart 
several times per week for a general survey, sec- 
tion by section, of all of the territory under his 
control; the workroom one day, the lace curtain 
section another, the heavy goods another, fringes 
and trimmings another, brass goods another, the 
principal advantage being that it creates an auto- 
matic reminder of the thing to do and the time 
to do it in. 

Every buyer perhaps goes through every sec- 
tion of his departmental interests with his heads 
of stock one time or another during the week or 
during the month, but unless he has some definite 
plan of survey, the sections on “main street” get 
most attention and some sections on a “back 
alley” may be seriously neglected. 

The question as to the amount of elasticity 
the buyer should allow in the keeping of a sche- 
dule he lays out for the employment of his time 
will have to be determined by the circumstances 
under which he operates. These circumstances 
will also determine the character of the plan he 
should lay out. The principal point involved, as 
we have already stated, is the matter of the plan 
itself and we thoroughly believe that a man’ of 
moderate ability who follows a well thought out 
schedule in the planning of his managerial activi- 
ties can build more permanently and successfully 
than a man of superior ability who follows a 
“catch as catch can” existence with relation to 
his duties from day to day. 


Hage Sisson Bros. & WELDEN Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y., have purchased additional property 
adjoining their building on Washington Street, 
which will be used for the purpose of enlarging 
their store, as soon as the leases on the property 
have expired. 


ARCHITECTURAL BOOK OF MERIT 


HE first volume of a series of reprints to be 
published under the general title of Library 
of Architectural Documents by the New York 
Pencil Points Press, Inc., has just come to hand. 
It is entitled “Architecture Toscane ou Palais, 
Maisons et Autres Edifices de La Toscane.” . 
The volume contains the complete 110 plates 
first published in Paris in 1815 reproduced with 
the greatest care and faithfulness. The table of 
architects and their works with a table of con- 
tents in French have been reproduced but in 
place of the French preface and description, the 
reprint is provided with a preface and descrip- 
tion of the plates in English. 
The book will be found a valuable addition 
to the literature of architecture containing as it 
does the examples of architectural drawings from 
some of the most notable buildings in Florence, 
Sienna, Venice and other famous Italian cities all 
drawn to scale with a faithfulness of detail that 
leaves nothing to be desired from the architec- 
tural standpoint. This volume, which is a fore- 
runner of a complete library of architectural 
documents,.is published at $6.00 postpaid. 





FABRIC SAMPLE BOOKS ISSUED 
| Bik KLEPPER is distributing sample books of 
damasks, light weight drapery fabrics, tap- 
estries and velours, to the cut-up trade. These 
are issued gratis to his regular clientele’ To 
those not previously sold, a minimum temporary 
charge is made, a fraction of their actual cost. 
This plan has been devised to eliminate the 
many requests for books from those not justly 
entitled to them, and actually results in no charge 
to those making real use of them, as the charge 
is cancelled on receipt of a nominal amount of 
orders, or the book may be returned, full credit 
being given. 





W. S. McCKEWEN MADE PRESIDENT 
FS atte ro has just been made by the 

International Lace Co., that the Board of 
Directors on August 22nd elected William S. 
McKewen president to succeed the late George 
E. Lackey. 

Mr. McKewen, the new incumbent, has been 
for a great many years, associated with the 
International Lace Co. and his elevation to the 
office of president is an honor well earned. 
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LIVING ROOM EXPRESSING WESTERN DECORATIVE 


The work of the Lunceford Studios, Chicago. 
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The origin of woven floor coverings is lost in the mazes of 

antiquity but it is probable that in the Orient among the 

nomadic tribes men first used them on the floors of their 
crude dwellings and on the desert sands. 


THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 


Early History and Primitive Methods of Weaving. 


ore are many articles of commen use in 

the life of today which, try as we may, we 
can never trace back to their authentic begin- 
nings. For instance, we know that at least three 
thousand years before the Christian era weaving 
looms were used in Egypt, but just how far back 
beyond that the first conception of the weaving 
of cloth appeared it would be impossible to 
determine. . 

Therefore, any history of floor coverings 
can be started only at a point where references 
may be fairly well authenticated. In all proba- 
bility the earliest forms of 
floor coverings partook of the 


embroidery, hand woven cloths had found a use 
as a covering for the beaten earth floor. 

In China, India, Persia and among the 
Arabs, there were, according to Pliny, “skillful 
weavers of fabrics whose products gave both 
color and comfort to the life of their times.” We 
can only guess at the purpose for which these 
fabrics were employed, but it is reasonably sup- 
posed that they served purposes similar to those 
for which they are now employed in both the 
Near and the Far East where it is Itkely they 
were a product of domestic ingenuity. 

Like the Kalahastri Pal- 
ampores, of India, used in the 


same character as the earliest 
forms of clothing. The skins 
of animals which were used 
as a protection against cold at 


the time when human life ex- . 


isted in its most primitive 
state may be safely assumed 
to have been employed for the 
purpose of adding comfort to 
the caves or mud huts in 
which their owners lived. ~ 

It is a common belief that 


Recently we concluded Mr. 
Stephenson’s story of printed 
fabrics, which caused con- 
siderable interest through- 
out the trade. In this series 
just beginning the same 
author will tell the story 
of floor coverings, both of 
the Orient and the Western 
world, explaining and illus- 
trating methods of manufac- 
ture in ancient and modern 
times. 


adornment of temple cars, it 
is possible that the impulse 


‘for the production of many of 


the textile products of Baby- 
lonia, Assyria and Persia was 
a religious one; that they 
served a purpose either in the 
ceremonials of worship or 
were used for the adornment 
of sacred enclosures. 

China which, at an early 
date was famous for its sump- 


Oriental rugs represent the 
oldest form of floor cevering 
manufacture and it would be natural to expect 
that the first departure from the use of fur rugs 
would be the employment of the hair of living 
animals in the production of imitation fur. This, 
however, is pure conjecture. 

The weaving of cloth can be traced for 
many centuries farther back than we have any 
records of a pile fabric. Therefore, it is more 
than likely that even before the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians and Babylonians made carpets 
or rugs of linen cloth ornamented by dyes or 


tuous textiles, is believed by 

some to have been the birth- 
place of the knotted or pile surface carpets but, 
whether or not this is so, there is no disputing 
the fact that Persia so stamped its own concep- 
tion of art and life upon its products that their 
intrinsic worth led to their becoming famous 
throughout the entire world. 

The methods employed in Persia may be 
taken .as typical of Oriental hand weaving. 
Weaving was, as it is now, a domestic industry. 
A family accomplishment, the secrets of which 
were handed down from generation to generation. 
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In certain districts every family possesses the 
elements of a loom, together with the various 
implements used in the preparation of wool, the 
whole being simple enough to carry about as the 
family moves from place to place. 

The work is commenced either by the selec- 
tion of two adjacent trees, the trunks of which 
may serve as the loom uprights, or two poles are 
sunk into the ground and braced with stones and 
earth. A cross-piece is then fitted into these posts 
at the top, either in holes or notches and a similar 
cross-piece is placed at the bottom, creating a 
four-sided perpendicular frame. Warp threads 
sufficient in number for the width of the rug to 
be woven are stretched between the top and bot- 
tom poles and-a seat is provided at a convenient 
height at the base of the loom, to accommodate 
the weavers. The warp is kept uniform by stone 
weights hanging on 
both sides of the pole. 

There 
methods employed, 
one having the warp 
stationary so that as 
the work progresses 
top 


are two 


from bottom to 
the seat, stretched be- 
tween the supporting 
uprights, is moved up 
step by step until the 
top of the rug is 
reached and finished. 
In the other method 
the warp threads act 
belt 


around the poles at 


colored yarn suspended 


as an endless 
the top and bottom of the loom. As the rug is 
woven, the finished portion is drawn underneath 
the bottom pole and up behind the loom, thus 
keeping the operating portion always within easy 
reach of the weavers. 

Before commencing to weave a rug, follow- 
ing the custom of old Mohammedans at the com- 
mencement of any enterprise, they raise their 
voices to Allah with the following prayer, “Bismi 
lahi rahmani rahim” (“In the name of God, the 
Compassionate, the Merciful.”’) 

The patterns of the rugs have national and 
racial characteristics and the work of weaving is 
taught in early childhood.: In organized districts 
where the work is carried out somewhat on a 
factory scale, the work is divided into various 
parts and certain individuals are responsible for 
their own particular portion of the work. 





Oriental carpet loom and weavers. 
trom 


First of all, the pattern which may be older 
than man’s memory, is indicated on paper charts 
called talems by the talem writers. On these 
charts they set down row after row of symbols 
and figures which indicate the colors to be tied 
on the warp threads. With these charts the 
“reader” directs the weavers, standing beside 
them and reading the talem line by line while with 
deft fingers the weavers secure the needed colors 
and knot them into place. As soon as a complete 
row of knots is finished across the warps, a weft 
thread is passed between alternating warp threads 
all across the loom and beaten down into place 
to bind the knots close together. 
The passing of this binding thread across the 
warp is made easy by the manipulation of a pole 
called guiydju-aghaje which is suspended before 
the warp threads and tied to every alternating 
thread. A pull exert- 
ed on this pole draws 
forward the warp 
threads to which it is 
tied while the other 
warps remain upright. 
When the pole is 
released, the warp 

threads snap back into 
place and a comb-like 
instrument is beaten 
down upon tlie knots 
binding them so as to 
keep the work always 
in a uniformly com- 
pact condition. 

There is a fascina- 

tion about Oriental 
rugs that comes from the very crudeness of the 
method of manufacture. The variations in the 
formation of patterns, the swing of uneven edges, 
the accidental changes of color due to dyeing at 
different periods and the differences of pattern 
interpretation by neighboring workers all com- 
bine to produce an irregularity of color and pat- 
tern that has a charm all its own. One of the 
most interesting rugs we have ever seen is one 
in which an absolute change of pattern occurs at 
a certain point across the rug. It is as if death 


Note the balls of 
the pole above the 
weavers’ heads. 


or serious accident had claimed -the director of 
the weaving and the pattern which had pro- 
gressed up to that point had thus become lost, 
making it necessary to employ some other pattern 
which follows to the end of the rug. 

Changes of this type may also have a reli- 
gious significance ; a change of pattern mav rep- 
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resent some form of sacrifice or penance or on 
the other hand an expression of gratitude or joy. 
It is moreover the variations of technical skill, 
represented by the pattern, color and quality of 
Oriental rugs which in a large measure makes 
up their value. 

Superstition also enters into the thought of 
the worker. If by chance the rug should be 
praised during its progress without first giving 
credit to Allah, the worker immediately ties into 
the rug a blue bead to keep off the evil eye. Extra 
long tufts are also left as a protection against 
the evil eye. Like the Ardebil carpet in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, famed the world 
over as the most beautiful piece of weaving hand 
craftsmanship, the finest productions were not 
mere labors of necessity but were imspired by 
exalted purposes, religious fervor or an indomit- 
able enthusiasm, 

Some such impelling force must have actu- 
ated Maksoud of Kashan, the maker of the “Holy 
Carpet” from the mosque of Ardebil, above re- 
ferred to, which consumed thirty- 
four years in the making. It is 36 
ft. long by 17 ft. 6 in, wide and has 
33,037,200 tied knots—380 knots to 
the square inch, Woven into a 
panel at the bottom of the carpet is 
the following inscription : 

“T have no refuge in the world 
other than Thy threshold. My head 
has no protection other than this 
porchway. The work of the slave 
of this Holy. place, Maksoud of 
Kashan, in the year of the Hegira 
946 (1540 A. D.)” 

There are three sacred carpets 
preserved in the mosques at Konia, 
Jerusalem and Mecca, that at 
Mecca being the chief, and every 
devout Mohammedan is required to 
make at least one pilgrimage to the 
shrine at Mecca during his lifetime. 
At Mecca also is the black stone, 
which according to Mohammedan 
tradition was received by Abraham 
from the Angel Gabriel. 

The. Holy Carpet was formerly 
carried from Mecca to Medina on 
the great annual pilgrimage from 
Egypt, Medina being second only in 





Corner of a French boudoir decorated 
by Raymond Anthony Court. 


sanctity to Mecca and containing the tomb of the 
prophet as well as the tomb of Iman Malel:-Ibn 
Ansar, founder of the Malakite sect. In the 
pilgrimage in 1899 the caravan was attacked by 
Bedouins and the Holy Carpet stolen. 

(To be continued) 





BARBE-McKENZIE CORPORATION’S 


NEW SHOWING 

§ ba Barbe-McKenzie Corp. are showing many 

new novelties for this season in their line of 
Darvel Fabrics, Particularly noticeable among 
these are a number of new terry patterns in well- 
balanced color combinations that are suitable for 
the wide range of purposes to which this fabric 
is well adapted. 

A new Jacquard silk :sunfast drapery is 
offered in a broad range of attractive colors. This 
silk is 36 inches wide and is priced for popular 
retailing. 

Arcadia and Ascot are two of the new cre- 
tonne patterns worthy of special attention. 








A VERY FINE TYPE OF MEDIEVAL CHASUBLE OF THE 
TYPE POPULAR WITH DECORATORS AS A WALL 
DECORATION 


A part of the Clarke collection sold some years ago at the American Art Galleries. 
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THE JAPANESE CATASTROPHE AND 
ITS RELATION TO BUSINESS 


Bes business world is slowly recovering from 
the shock of Japan’s great calamity, and the 
sympathy of thousands is being expressed in a 
practical way through contributions and assist- 
ance. And while our first instincts are to think 
of the terrible human suffering, the permanent 
relief of the suffering must be met by a solution 
of Japan’s commercial and economic problems. 

When we consider that most of the machin- 
ery necessary for the conduct of business has 
ceased to function, that records have been des- 
troyed, the resumption of business can only be 
accomplished in the face of overwhelming obsta- 
cles. That these obstacles can be met success- 
fully, there is no doubt. 

Regarding the silk situation, everything is in 
chaos. Over $259,000,000 worth of raw silk 
comes into this country from Japan every year. 

Regarding this situation, Charles Cheney 
says: 

“The amount of raw silk actually destroyed in 
Yokohama was probably not in excess of one month’s 
requirements for the supply of their world trade. That 
amount could be spared without seriously disorganizing 
business and if its loss had not been accompanied by 
the destruction of the machinery of trade, it could be 
viewed with complacencv. My belief is that most 
American manufacturers have from one to two months’ 
supply of material on hand or in sight and that there 
is in warehouse in New York almost enough for an- 
other month’s run. Probably the smaller houses are 


not so well supplied and it is probably not far from 
wrong to state that there is somewhere between six 
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weeks’ and two months’ supply available for the needs 
of American industry. Those who are in a better con- 
dition have reason to congratulate themselves. Un- 
doubtedly, these supplies of materials can be materially 
increased by purchases from’ Shanghai, Canton, and 
Italy, and it is hoped that we shall in that manner be 
able to tide over a period of say three to four months, 
by which time fresh supplies could be looked for from 
Japan, There may be much inconvenience and prob- 
ably in many cases there will have to be substitution of 
qualities and other makeshifts resorted to, to meet the 
manufacturer’s necessities. All of this will undoubtedly 
be accompanied by a great uncertainty as to prices and 
values, both for raw materials and finished goods, and 
both manufacturers and wholesale buyers and the public 
should be lenient and accommodating in their attitude, 
and not expect the impossible. It is greatly to be feared 
that when new supplies do arrive, they will be uncertain 
both as to quantity and regularity of quality, and it will 
be many months—if not years—before the consequences 
of this catastrophe will have ceased to embarrass us. I 
hope that both raw silk dealers and manufacturers will 
restrain themselves and not fall into the temptation to 
demand exorbitant prices or indulge in what is called 
profiteering. On the other hand, it is inevitable that: 
this situation can not be met without a material addition 
to cost which must be met by a higher price level, and 
I hope that all persons involved will meet this unpleas- 
ant necessity without unnecessary haggling and with 
unruffled tempers.” 





CONDITIONS IN ENGLAND 

D. McCormick, decorator, Cleveland, 
¢ writes an interesting letter from London, 
England, just prior to his return. He states that 
there is a general feeling that business in Eng- 
land is in a state of depression but that the come- 
back of the English has been wonderful. The 
display in shop windows of the related furnish- 
ings is most interesting and the prices are start- 
lingly low as compared with 
American prices. Another in- 
teresting characteristic of Eng- 
lish practice is that in each small 
village there is a good looking 
antique, curtain and upholstery 
shop right along with the ubiqui- 
tous grocery and hardware store. 
While all the good stores and 
shows show casement curtains, 
which can be seen in the houses, 
clubs, etc., the fabric has by no 
means excluded the use of Swiss 

and French nets and laces. 
Mr. McCormick reports hav- 
ing had a delightful trip and 
sailed on the 31st on his return. 





A novel window treatment by Ray 
Coyle, Inc., San Francisco. The 
carved wood ornaments which top 
the window curtains create an inter- 
esting silhouette effect that is decid- 
edly unusual. 
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THEIR FORTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY 
sie month marks the fortieth 
anniversary of the founding 
of the firm of Oehrle Brothers, 
who started business September 
18, 1883, in a loft on the fourth 
floor of 261 North 3rd St., Phila- 
delphia. The firm at this time 
was composed of William E. 
Oehrle, Franklin W. Oehrle and 
Albert C. Oehrle, together with 
Charles O. Swalm, their brother- 
in-law. An idea of the modest 
ofganization controlled at this 
time may be gathered from the 
fact that the annual rental of the 
premises was $180. 

Two later, the firm 
moved to larger quarters at 1004 
Arch Street, where they occu- 
pied the third and fourth floors, 
and subsequently the second floors of both 
buildings. 

In 1903 these quarters were again. found too 
small and a building at North Third Street, run- 
ning from 417 to 427, three stories high and 120 
feet deep, was secured and used until 1°09, at 
which time fire destroyed the entire plant and 
contents. 


years 


Rebuilding operations were commenced im- 
a modern fireproof 
building was completed and occupied by January, 
1910. The business was incorporated November 
30, 1909, the officers being Albert C. Oehrle, 
president, Franklin W. Oehrle, vice-president and 
treasurer, and Charles O. Swalm, secretary. 
William E. Oehrle, the oldest of the brothers, 
who died in the Spring of 1910, had not taken 
any active interest in the new corporation. 

The business thus rounds out its fortieth 
vear with three of the original founders in active 
management, the business having expanded to 
the point where it occupies its own building, cov- 
ering practically an entire city block and employ- 
ing over six hundred people. 


mediately and concrete 





TEN RECORDS OF PRODUCTION 


W* HAVE, as a nation, reason for satisfaction 
in certain statistics quoted by Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, in a recent address before 
the National Association of Insurance Agents. 
Mr. Barnes cited ten interesting production rec- 





An attractive boudoir corner decorated by Ray Coyle, Inc., San Francisco 


ords that have been established in industry in the 
last few months. They are: 
The largest pig iron production; 
The largest cotton consumption ; 
The largest steel ingot production; 
The largest crude oil production; 
The largest automobile and truck production; 
The largest residential construction ; 
The largest production of locomotives; 
The largest volume of mail-order sales; 
The largest volume of retail sales; 
The largest volume of railroad car loadings. 


He also cited the fact that since the pre-war 
year of 1913, “The population of the United 
States has increased fourteen millions of people 
with their enlarged requirements.” 

“The annual national income is increased 
from thirty-four billions to fifty billions. 

“The aggregate savings deposits have in- 
creased from six billions to seventeen billions,” 

“The deposits in national banks have in- 
creased from six billions to seventeen billions. 





SCHOOL OF RETAILING COURSES 

5 ay School of Retailing of New York Univer- 

éity offers night classes on the following sub- 
jects: Interior Decoration; Window Displays; 
Presentation of Retailing Policies ; Mechanics of 
Merchandising; Psychology of Salesmanship; 
Retail Accounting Systems; Retail Merchandis- 
ing; Woolens and Worsteds; Silk and Silk Fab- 
rics; Color and Design. All of these courses 
begin September 25th. Information about them 
will be furnished upon application to University. 
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WHAT BECOMES OF THE 
DEPARTMEMT STORE 
DOLLAR 














HE Harvard Bureau of Business Research 

has done a great deal of useful work in gath- 
ering statistical information concerning operating 
expenses in modern stores. In a report compiled 
by the Bureau some months ago, based upon an 
examination of more than three hundred depart- 
ment stores, for the year of 1920, it was deter- 
mined that the total operating expense was 25.9 
per cent., covered in a gross profit of 27.8 pet 
cent. By subtracting expense from gross profit, 
there is a net profit 
residue of only 1.9 


It should also be borne in mind that a table 
compiled from comparative statistics, covering a 
great number of stores, must, of necessity, lump 
certain items under one general head, as, for 
instance, rentals representing in some cases insur- 
ance, taxes, repairs and depreciation where such 
expenses are undertaken in lieu of rent. Rental 
is also represented as an item of approximate 
expense where the premises are owned outright 
and no real rental value is paid. 

Interest is an item 





per cent. 

Jt is interesting to 
note in the table here 
reproduced, the way 
in which cost of do- 
ing business in these 


OPERATING EXPENSES FOR 
IN 266 DEPARTMENT STORES 
Figures from a report compiled by the Bureau of 

Business Research of Harvard University: 
Net Sales, 100 Per Cent 


charged .against in- 
| vested capital, wheth- 
er paid to an outside 
owner of the money 
or whether charged 
as an accrued earning 
for the merchant’s 


1920 


Common Figure 


typical stores is di- ie tg own capital. It should 
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vided and it may star- Reminds. 390500, cok cosa. causes Foo Rede 1.9 also be remembered 
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gator to find that sal- 


Taxes (except buildings, income and profits) .6 
Interest (on capital borrowed and owned).. 2. 


that the net profit of 
the business, shown 
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tact that 1920 was not a normal business year. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


|S eye P. Hearp, head of the Arizona Pima 
Cotton Growers’ Association, was a visitor 
at San Fancisco, early in August and urged that 
business men here take steps to secure a factory 
for the manufacture of wash goods and laces. 
More than fifty thousand bales of Pima cotton 
will be produced in Arizona this year, much of 
which has already been sold in the New England 
markets. San Francisco was held by Heard to 
be the population center of the Pacific Coast and 
the logical place for developing the manufacture 
of wash goods and laces to supplement the spin- 
ning and weaving of domestics, now carried on 
on a large scale. 

Upholstery and drapery goods men, in a 
body, recently attended the Capitol Theatre, San 
Francisco, to witness the presentation of “The 
Valley of Content,” a dramatization of the not- 
able novel by Blanche Upright, with Marjorie 
Rambeau as the star. Mrs. Upright is the wife 
of Louis Upright, of the firm of Caro & Upright. 
She is fast winning a place in the literary world. 

The California Curtain Mills, 807 Market 
Street, San Francisco, has added mirrors, pic- 
tures and art goods to its line of draperies and 
upholstered furniture. 

Louis Upright, of Caro & Upright, has been 
spending his time of late between the San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles offices, but plans to go to 
New York about the end of September. 

Sonnenscien Bros., who conduct a fine fur- 
niture shop on Sutter Street, San Francisco, will 
shortly open a store in the Whitcomb Hotel 
Building on upper Market Street, where furni- 
ture and draperies will be carried. 

Richard J. Walsh, head of the upholstery 
and drapery department of O’Connor, Moffatt & 
Co., San Francisco, Cal., has returned from an 
Eastern buying trip. His purchases are now 
much heavier than formerly, as a large line of 
overstuffed furniture is being carried. 

R. H. Schleuter, one of the founders of the 
firm of Schleuter & Beecher, 755 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, has retired from the business, 
having disposed of his interests to his former 
partner, Frank W. Beecher. The firm does a 
large contracting furnishing and decorating busi- 
ness. 





3runo Loevy, Furniture Exchange Building, 
San Francisco, has returned from a business trip 
to New York and has since left to cover the 
territory with his lace curtain lines. 


L. S. Stone, formerly with Eugene Neu- 
maier & Co., New York, is now with R. Stein, 
San Francisco. 

The Curtain Store, Oakland, has secured 
possession of the building formerly occupied in 
part by it and the structure is being remodeled 
and new display windows added. Overstuffed 
furniture and other lines are to be added shortly. 
The branch at Fresno has been closed and Mr. 
Eggers, who has been in charge there, has been 
transferred to the Oakland headquarters. 

Clarence Bell, well known in carpet and rug 
circles, has retired from the L. M. Barker Co., 
Fresno, Cal., and has returned to Barker Bros., 
Los Angeles, and is now in the contract depart- 
ment. 

John H. Kemp, San Francisco, Cal., the 
Pacific Coast representative of the Orinoka Mills, 
is planning a trip to New York late in Septem- 
ber. He will be accompanied by Mrs. Kemp. 

George de Bonis, manager of the drapery 
department of the City of Paris Dry Goods Com- 
pany, San Francisco, was married in August. 

The John B. Holtzclaw Company, Ltd., has 
moved into its new studio building at 3251 West 
Sixth Street, Los Angeles, one of the finest 
buildings of its kind in the West. 

Charles H. Dodd, for some time with the 
decorative department of Barker Bros., Los 
Angeles, has opened his own studio at 1889 West 
Second Street. ; 

P. P. Brehm, for years with the A. T. Lewis 
Dry Goods Company, Denver, has entered the 
business field in that city on his own account. 

S. B. Kirk, for years with the Dinwoody 
Furniture Company, Salt Lake City, has accepted 
a position in the carpet and drapery department 
of Grunbaum Bros. Furniture Company, Seattle, 
Wash., taking the place of Harry Lloyd, who 
died recently. 

Miles Romney, with the Zion Co-operative 
Mercantile Institute, Salt Lake City, Utah, died 
recently and his place has been filled by Eph. 
Enberg, formerly with the White House Furni- 
ture & Carpet Co. He is one of the best known 
carpet and drapery men in Utah. Mr. Enberg’s 
son has succeeded him in his old position. 

The store of L. Lion & Sons Co., San Jose, 
Cal., is being remodeled and the departments 
re-arranged. 

The California Importing & Jobbing Co., 
importers and jobbers of upholstery and drapery 

(Continued on page 100) 
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A SIMPLE HALLWAY ARRANGEMENT IN GOOD TASTE 


The walls are covered with wall paper in an inconspicuous and appropriate pattern. 
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THE MADE-TO-ORDER PRICE STAMPEDE 


HE man in the street is at the mercy always 
of the propagandist who causes the publica- 
tion of information intended to lead public 
thought in a predetermined direction. He knows 
that it is an utter impossibility for him to obtain 
the real facts concerning such direct influences 
over his comfort and convenience as the coal 
situation, the transportation situation, and num- 
berless other subjects of controversy between two 
contending parties, each of which believes itself 
in the right and clamors for support. 
Occasionally, one of the parties to a contro- 
versy breaks into print with an expose of condi- 
tions, as witness the following concerning the 
clothing situation, which we quote from a recent 
issue of The American Economist: 


“A Washington tailoring establishment has recently 
sent out a circular letter soliciting patronage in its ad- 
vance sale of Fall and Winter suits and overcoats, 
which starts out as follows: 

“*The following reasons are advanced why woolen 
material and clothing will be from 27% to 30% higher 
this coming Fall: 

“1. The Fordney-McCumber Tariff Bill, imposing 
a duty of 33 cents per pound on clean contents of raw 
wool. 

“«2. Farmers are not wool growers. Only 7% of 
the farmers of this country grow any wool. 

“*3. The March Ist raise of 10% to the Textile 
Workers of America. 

“Unless you are satisfied with wool substitutes, 
shoddy, or cotton, in the next couple of months you will 
have to pay from $7.50 to $15.00 more for your Fall 
or Winter suit or overcoat. Can you afford to wait?’ 

“For pure and unadulterated gall and misrepresent- 
ation that ‘takes the cake!’ In the first place there is 
no reason why woolen material and clothing should be 
‘from 27% to 30% higher this coming Fall.’ Concern- 
ing the prices of ‘men’s wear staples’ the Boston Fibre 
and Fabric of July 31 said: 

“*The American Woolen Co. opened its men’s wear 
staples for Spring last Tuesday, prices showing increas- 
es of 6.1 per cent. over last January and an average of 
11 per cent. over Spring prices a year ago.’ 

“The American Woolen Co. is the largest woolen 
manufacturing company in the world and practically 
fixes prices for staple goods. But there is no hint of 
anything like a 30 per cent. advance. As a matter of 
fact, the goods for Fall and Winter wear were sold last 
Spring. Concerning prices at that time, as compared 
with present prices, the same article from which we 
have quoted says: 

“*Although when compared to the last Spring and 
Fall open prices, the new quotations show, in some 
cases, substantial advances, it must be taken into con- 
sideration that the new prices are really below the 
advanced Fall prices as of last May.’ 


“That is to say, prices are now lower than they 
were when the material for this Fall’s and Winter’s 
trade were purchased. Not much foundation for an 
advance of ‘from 27% to 30%’ in the price of ‘material 
and clothing’ in the facts thus set forth. 

“Nor does the Fordney-McCumber rate of duty on 
wool furnish one particle of reason for any advance in 
the price of ‘material and clothing.’ Last year, and up 
to September 22, the duty on wool was 45 cents per 
pound. on scoured clothing wool. Under the present 
Tariff it is only 33 cents per pound, or 12 cents per 
pound less. No excuse for advances to be found in 
that. Going back to the Tariff of 1909, we find that the 
duty on scoured wool was from 33 to 36 cents per 
pound, yet clothing was lower then than now. . . . e 
only excuse for any advance in the price of material or 
clothing which the tailoring house in question makes is 
to be found in the increase in pay of the clothing work- 
ers. That is a valid reason for some advance, but it 
does not justify an advance of 30% or even 10%. The 
truth is that the house in question is doing what is a 
more or less universal practice, and that is to attempt 
to frighten the people into buying early in the season, 
so that the dealers may get the start of their competi- 
tors, and, as usual, the Tariff is made the ‘bogy man.’ 
The Tariff will be the same ‘in the next couple of 
months,’ and so will wages and the prices of materials.” 


We are all interested in necessities and their 
prices, and the story told in the above extract 
illustrates a phase of merchandising with which 
we are all familiar. In the last few years fluctu- 
ating prices of the various commodities have been 
readily excused by our knowledge of conditions 
in general and the readiness with which they were 
excused by the purchasing public was an encour- 
agement to producers and distributors many times 
to go beyond the limits of reasonable profit in the 
naming of new prices. This resulted in a “buy- 
er’s strike” which very definitely checked the 
soaring prices of certain commodities, but had 
little or no effect on others except in cases where 
the sudden cessation of business caused a money 
stringency which threw distressed merchandise 
on the market at any price it would bring. 

When buying activities cease, it doesn’t take 
long for prices to find a fair level, for empty 
stores and blank order book pages are a potent 
argument for price revision. 

Business today is in that condition where it 
is a common topic of conversation. Executives 
are wondering what new conditions may be immi- 
nent and are watching for signs which would 
indicate the turn of the tide. 
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It is practically suicide for an industry or 
for a merchant to publish quotations concerning 
price advance or price reductions that are as mis- 
leading as the announcement of the tailoring 
establishment is claimed to be. We are concerned 
about the price of clothing, but we are not con- 
cerned about the business suicide of a Washing- 
ton tailor. We would, however, be seriously 
concerned if any considerable section of the home 
furnishing industry should adopt similar tactics. 

This is as good a time as any to apply the 
ethics of the Golden Rule in business. 





DISCUSSING THE TERM “ORIENTAL” 
AS APPLIED TO RUGS 
I fs A RECENT issue, we published an article con- 
demning the use of the term “Oriental’ as 
applied to a rug unless it was of Oriental origin. 
We maintain that while a Nottingham cur- 
tain is not necessarily made in Nottingham, it is 
nevertheless made in identically the same way and 
on the same kind of machine as the curtain in 
Nottingham, and there is no deception practised 
in the use of this or other generic terms. Where, 
however, deception is practised, it is obviously 
reprehensible. M. N. Costikyan, of the Costikyan 
Carpet Co., writes us defending the use of “Ori- 
ental” as applied to his rugs.- However, he calls 
his rug “an Oriental rug made in America,” and 
in his letter refers continually to the “American 
Oriental,” hence there is no argument with him, 
because he clearly defines the character of his 
Oriental and no deception is practised. The 
American people have been educated to under- 
stand that an Oriental is a rug made in the Orient, 
woven by hand and having certain distinct char- 
acteristics. We maintain that nobody has a right 
to call an American-made machine rug, an Ori- 
ental. Although Mr. Costikyan argues with us 
and disputes our conclusions, he nevertheless 
agrees with us because he calls his rug “an Ori- 
ental rug made in America.” 





EVENING DECORATIVE CLASSES 


ian New York School of Interior Decoration 

announces that beginning October 8 it will 
hold evening classes arranged primarily for train- 
ing the younger members of the trade in the 
fundamentals of interior decoration. Instruction 
will be given by actual inspection, demonstration, 
discussion, and handling of materials, under the 
guidance of experienced decorators ; and, in addi- 
tion, commercial subjects relative to the decora- 
tive business, and which will aid in developing 


ability in salesmanship, will be given. The com- 
plete course will cover a period of four months. 
The classes will meet twice a week, Monday and 
Thursday evenings. 





J. & J. DOBSON SHOWING DECORA- 
, TIVE FABRICS 


i tev announcment by J. & J. Dobson of the dis- 
play of their new-fabrics for upholstery and 
decorative purposes, now arranged at their sales- 
rooms for the Fall and Winter seasons, will 
recall to the memory of some of the oldest men 
in the trade the fact that the Dobsons were one 
of the pioneer firms in this country to engage in 
the manufacture of upholstery pile fabries: 
Therefore, back of the offering to which they 
now invite the attention of upholstery buyers, 
there is a history of achievement which gives to 
their product the interest of authority. 

In a word all of the manufacturing skill and 
the knowledge and facility of handling color and 
design which has been developed by years of 
application to the floor covering and associated 
industries has been applied to the creation of a 
range of upholstery textures that will meet the 
season’s practical needs. 

The present display features Schuylkill 
panne, Schuylkill brocades and Schuylkill extract 
effects, in a range of colors and patterns adapt- 
able to modern upholstery purposes. 

The demand for mohair textures is met by 
an offering of plain fabrics, striped and cut pat- 
terns, and their latest and most attractive crea- 
tion, a mohair two-tone of extraordinary beauty 
and effectiveness. 





H. F. MEYER, INC. REMOVE 
F. Meyer, INc., have moved to new quar- 
* ters at 135 East 58th Street, Northeast cor- 
ner of Lexington Avenue. Their new address is 
very centrally located and affords them much 
greater facilities for their business of importing 
and manufacturing lace curtains, panels, decora- 
tive laces, etc. They are making a feature of 


special order work in connection with their 
business. 





PAINT FIRM REMOVES 
i iges Central Paint and Varnish Works have 
removed to larger quarters on Johnson Ave- 


nue and Bodgart Street, Greenpoint. The new 


factory gives them 24,000 square feet of floor 
They have increased their line and now 
manufacture flat white and enamel in all colors. 


space. 














A grouping of Phyfe pieces at the recent Metropolitan Museum exhibit of his work. 


THE LIFE AND ‘TIMES OF DUNCAN PHYFE 


N VIEW of the present popularity of Duncan 

Phyfe furniture it may be interesting to note 
something of the times and conditions under 
which this master craftsman did his best work, 
as well as the outstanding facts of his career. 
The following is quoted from “Furniture Mas- 
terpieces of Duncan Phyfe,” by Charles Over 
Cornelius, Assistant Curator of the Department 
of Decorative Arts of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art: 

“Duncan Phyfe (1768-1854) was born in the 
days of the great eighteenth-century furniture 
makers—in the Age of Cabinet-makers, as it has 
sometimes been called. In France, the reign of 
Louis XV ‘and the Pompadour had seen the 
supremacy of the minor arts upheld by the great 
ébénistes and cizeleurs. These men enlisted the 
services of the most distinguished designers, 
painters and sculptors of the day in the perfec- 
tion and enrichment of the gorgeous furniture 
which filled the royal chateaux and those of the 
nobility. The craftsmen who later lent distinc- 
tion to the work of the reign of Louis XIV, and 
of the post-revolutionary epochs of the Directory, 
the Consulate, and the Empire, were being 
trained in this school of noble design and of 
perfection in execution whose standards they 
carried on into the early nineteenth century. In 
England, Thomas Chippendale was at the height 
of his popularity and the designs in his “Gentle- 
man and Cabinet Maker’s Director” were still 
undisputed in their influence. Robert Adam, not 
long since returned from Italy, had already been 


appointed architect to the King, and was soon 
to make his taste predominate over the elabora- 


tion of the Chippendale following. George Hep- 


plewhite, whose influence upon Phyfe must be 
taken into account, was working at his trade and 
acquiring the experience in furniture design and 
construction of which the Hepplewhite ‘Guide’ 
later gave ample evidence. Thomas Sheraton, 
Phyfe’s immediate inspiration, then a youth ap- 
prenticed to a provincial craftsman, was imbibing 
a knowledge of the mechanics of his craft as well 
as formulating a complete conception of religious 
doctrine which bred in him the pedagogical in- 
stinct dictating the scope of his later activities. 

“This period at the end of the eighteenth 
century was one of sophistication and luxury, of 
a society interested chiefly in its pleasures, which 
it took with an abandon outwardly elegant. The 
somewhat surfeited though ravenous taste of the 
moneyed classes needed the constant stimulation 
of variety or innovation. This led, in England, 
to a preponderantly eclectic character in utilitar- 
ian art, the art which responds most quickly of 
all to changes of taste or social usage, while in 
France the superior genius of the designers and 
craftsmen forced this eclecticism into moulds of 
their own conception. . 

' “Phyfe, in America, was the heir of this age, 
and helped to prolong it, in the new land, well 
into the nineteenth century. By the time that he 
was working entirely on his own responsibility, 
he was able to profit by all the accomplishments 
of the last great English cabinet-makers and, see- 
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ing their work as a whole, he could pick and 
choose those treatments which his native good 
taste and feeling for his craft told him were legit- 
imate and appropriate for his use. At the same 
time the changing style in France was eventuat- 
ing in the chaste simplicity of the Directory and 
the early Consulate, whose influences were felt 
very promptly in New York. 

“Born in 1768 at Loch Fannich, thirty miles 
from Inverness, Scotland, Duncan Phyfe came 
with his parents and their other children to 
America in 1783 or 1784. On the long voyage 
from Scotland two of the children of the family 
died, one of them his younger sister. The family 
settled in Albany, where the boy, Duncan, then 
sixteen years of age, worked at the cabinet- 
maker’s trade into which it is probable that. he 
had been inducted before he left home. After a 
time he went into business for himself in Albany, 
where it is said that he did considerable work 
before leaving that city. Sometime early in the 
1790’s he came to New York, lured, like many 
another ambitious youth, by the fame of the city 
as a growing metropolis which recently for a 
short time had been the capital of the country. 
Locating first in Broad Street, in the midst of a 
district full of cabinet-makers, he made several 
changes of abode and work, settling finally in 
1795 in Partition Street (later Fulton Street) not 
far from the ‘Common.’ Here he stayed for the 
rest of his days, seeing the town grow far to the 
north and pass through many changes. 

“At first it was a hard struggle to get suf- 
ficient work, but a fortunate connection was made 
with certain members of the family of John 
Jacob Astor, whose wealth was already very 
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great, and this led to more and more increased 
business among the people of means in the city. 
Even before 1800 it is probable that Phyfe’s work 
was considered among the best obtainable in New 
York, for in at least one case we know of a man 
of wealth, who, marrying in 1797, had all of the 
furniture for his new home made by Phyfe. 
“The increasing prosperity of Phyfe coincid- 
ed with that of the city. Many families, whose 
wealth was rapidly mounting up, were building 
new brick or marble houses which had to be 
furnished in the prevailing taste. Many of them 
found the furniture from Phyfe’s workshop not 
only the finest from the point of view of work- 
manship and design, but best adapted to the 
character and scale of their interior architecture. 
“His reputation, too, was spreading, and 
orders came to him from other cities, such as 
Philadelphia and Albany, while in the adjacent 
country in New Jersey and the Hudson valley 
handsome country seats were springing up and 


‘in many of these his handiwork found a place, 


To his shop one could go not only for the exqui- 
site mahogany drawing-room or dining-room 
suites, but, for the accommodation of his clients, 
he would furnish kitchen furniture such as iron- 
ing boards, clothes horses, pastry boards, and 
servants’ beds.” 





COMMON SENSE EFFICIENCY 

yg Is not good sense, says Wm. R. Basset, presi- 
dent of Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co., Inc., to 
spend a thousand extra dollars a year unless that 
expenditure will cut costs or increase profits 
more than that. Yet I have seen men so enam- 
ored of what they thought to be efficiency that 
they spent on frills three times as much 
as they could possibly make. One, for 
example, installed a mechanical conveyor 
requiring one man at each end, to do the 
material moving that had formerly been 
accomplished by one man with a hand 

truck. 

Another paid the clerks in his. cost 
department $40,000 a year to gather 
figures that may have been interesting, 
but certainly were not worth what they 
cost. By changing the system to give 
him just what he needed, and no more, a 
matter of $35,000 a year was added to 
his profits. 





The Duncan Phyfe establishment in Partition 
Street, later changed to Fulton Street. 














Fig. 1 





CHARACTERISTICS OF FURNITURE WOODS 


NY discussion of furniture woods which 

does not begin with what might be called 
prehistoric types would be lacking in one of its 
most essential parts and yet, because of the per- 
ishable character of wood, it is difficult to deter- 
mine what kinds and quantities of woods were 
employed in the earliest days of furniture con- 
struction. Biblical references to olive and cedar 
are numerous and ancient secular writers and 
historians mention furniture of various sorts but 
are not explicit as to the difference between parts 
of wood, metal or stone, or to the’ character of 
the wood, where wood 
was used, 

Old terra cotta reliefs 
and: vase paintings of the 
Fifth and Sixth Centuries 
depict examples of furni- 
ture which because of 
their design and propor- 
tions are practically cer- 
tain to represent wood 
construction. Theoprastus 
refers to such woods as 
beech, maple, ash, persea 
and reddish tinged variety 
of turpentine or terebinth 
wood and Theocritus 
makes mention, in several instances, of cedar. 

It is from paintings on vases and from mod- 
elings and carvings on tombs that we get our 
conceptions of the earliest types of furniture and 
these show not only carving in both high and low 
relief but turned legs and inlay of exceptional 
beauty. 

It is true that there is little of delicacy to 
be discerned in the structural forms of early 
Greek and Roman furniture, although their pro- 
portions are disguised by carving, by inlay and by 
curved shapes. On the tomb of Xanthos, called 
the monument of the Harpies, appear two throne 





chairs, one with feet of metal, said to be Chian in 
origin, the other with feet of wood termined by 


ionic volutes and encrusted with plaques of ivory, 


said to be Milesian. : 

When we come down to the early years of 
the Christian era, we find designs of a lighter 
character and construction of metal and of wood, 


the metal frequently being used as an enrich- 


ment, gold, silver and jewels being used in great 
profusion for the decoration of the furniture of 
the wealthy. 

It is fortunate for our present purpose in our 
discussion of furniture 
woods that there are at 
the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City 
a number of pieces of 
furniture which are be- 
lieved to date from 1600 
B. C. Notwithstanding the 
great age of these pieces, 
they are in fair state of 
preservation and give evi- 
dence of the careful con- 
struction and of the high 
state of craftsmanship 
that had been achieved in 
the period they represent. 

For the most part, the wood of which these 
pieces are composed is closely resembled by some 
furniture woods of our own day, although, pet- 
haps, ebony is the only kind that is still to be 
found. Others have a close resemblance to 
maple, to rosewood, cherry and hicory, in color 
ranging from a light salmon to a very dark 
brown, all close of grain and showing the evi- 
dence of primitive tools. 

Of the illustrations here shown, Fig. 1 is a 
couch frame, dated 3400 B. C. The legs are 
carved in imitation of cloven feet and the frame 
is 36 in. long and 10 in. high. The wood bears a 
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Fig. 4 


resemblance to close, hard maple. Fig. 2 is 
a large stool about 2000 B.C. The frame is 
composed of a close grained red wood like cherry, 
the rails perforated for strands of twisted reeds, 
some of which are still attached to the piece. The 
stool is 5 in. high and 14 in. square. Fig. 3 is a 
folding stool, also constructed of a cherry like 
wood and having a leather seat which is fairly 
well preserved. It is dated about 2000 B. C., 
30 in. high and 16 in. wide. Fig. 4, another fold- 
ing stool, about 1400 B. C., shows curved swan 
neck finials, and it folds on bronze pinion hinges. 
It is perforated at the top presumably for thongs 
used in connection with the formation of the 
seat. This folding stool has an unusual spread, 
being 22 in. long at the base and only 12 in. at 
the fixed position represented in the illustration. 
The wood is close grained and dark, somewhat 
resembling rosewood, and in addition to the carv- 
ing, it is inlaid with ivory. Fig. 5 is considerably 
larger than any of the other pieces, being the 
only representation at the museum of a chair with 
a back . The wood is very much like maple, being 
close grained and apparently very hard. The 
back is panelled and the seat has been pierced for 
lacing. It is dated about 15 B. C. 
(To be continued) 





NEW SUNFAST HAND BLOCKED 
PRINTS 

i ped Riverdale Mfg. Co., in addi- 
tion to their many successful 
lines of drapery fabrics made popu- 
lar through former seasons, have 
just brought out a line of guaran- 
teed sunfast hand blocked prints. 
To the line they have given the 
name of Pembrooke Prints as a 
distinctive title representing a qual- 
ity of design and workmanship that 
is exclusively their own. The line 
is offered in a splendid range of 


patterns and color combinations and is put out 
under their guarantee of being both sunfast and 
washable. The samples are already in the hands 
of their traveling men and are being shown on 
the road. 

In addition to the hand blocked prints, they 
are showing new designs in terrys and in their 
machine printed cretonnes, together with import- 
ant additions to the line of drapery silks and 
associated fabrics. 





DEPARTMENT STORES COMBINE 

MERGER of Bernheimer Bros. and the Leader 

Department Store, Baltimore, under the 
name of The Bernheimer-Leader Stores, is. to 
bring about the erection of a new building at a 
cost of one million five hundred thousand dollars, 
which, with the present structures, will give them 
one of the largest department stores properties in 
the South, 
' The new building will be eight stories high, 
with basement and sub-basement, and will be 
connected ‘with the old stores by bridges and . 
tunnels. Construction of the new building will 
be carried out in units in such a way that there 
will be no serious interruption in the business of 
any department. The work will be started as 
soon as the plans are drawn and perfected. 
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QUESTIONS. THE 


ERE are the answers to last month’s ques- 

tions. Those asked in the center of the page 
will be answered in the October issue. 

1. What is marquetrie? 

Marquetrie (marquetry), from the French 
marqueter, to spot, to mark, a term used to des- 
cribe the ornamentation by spots or figures com- 
posed of thin wood of a contrasting color to the 
main wood. Literally wood inlaid, hence the 
other name intarsia, from the Latin interserere. 

2. What is flock? What 
is it used for? 

Literally shredded rags, 
old pieces of cloth or clippings 
of new cloth, torn to shreds, 
thus producing a soft, yield- 2. 
ing mass of fine fibres for 
filling or other purposes. The 3. 
word flock is usually associ- 
ated with the name of the 
material of which it is com- 
posed, as silk flock, wool flock, 4. 
etc. Where flock material is 
used for the coating of sized 5. 
paper, the resultant material is 
called flock paper. Silk flock 
paper is a very fine product 
for wall paper purposes which 
closely resembles a silk fabric. 

3. What does “occasional furniture” mean? 

General purpose furniture of unperiodic 
type which may be employed, as the name implies, 
“on occasion” to help out in emergencies. The 
name is supposed to have originated at the time 
when furniture was largely used in suites and 
occasional pieces which would harmonize in char- 
acter with the suite were employed to help out 
the capacity of the dining room, drawing room, 
etc., when visitors came. 


ing’’? 


niture? 


tains? 


1. How can one determine 
whether a rug is hand 
or machine woven? 


_ What is meant by “‘grain- 


How are silk damask or 
other fabric wall cover- 
ings applied? 


What is ‘cottage’ fur- 
What are bris-bis cur- 


6. What is crewel work? 


CUSTOMERS ASK 


4. What is the best filling for cushions? 

This is a question that is difficult to answer 
in general terms. That filling material is best 
which best serves the purpose for which the 
cushion is used. Fine curled hair is best for 
some purposes ; eider down is best for others, the 
latter being the most luxurious filling known, the 
former being less luxurious but more substantial. 

5. What is a davenport? 

There are two pieces of furniture which in 
trade terminology are given 
the name “davenport.” The 
older term belongs to a type 
of desk, ornamented and used 
as a boudoir desk, said to take 
its name from the inventor. 
The more common use of the 
term today is connected with 
a large, over-stuffed sofa, usu- 
ally with backs and arms of 
continuous character and the 
same height. 

6. What is a candlewick 
bedspread? 

A yarn embroidery cover- 
let, usually on a cotton foun- 
dation, employing untwisted 
cotton yarn of the character 
used in olden days as candlewicking. The long 
stitches are cut in two, allowing the yarn to stand 
up in brush-like tufts. 

7. What is a hooked rug? 

A rug composed of cloth strips hooked 
through and through a burlap foundation. The 
name is derived from the wooden hook used to 
pierce the burlaps and draw the fabric strips 
through from side to side. Hooked rugs have 
recently become popular due to several exhibits 
and sales of famous collections. 
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NEW ORLEANS NOTES 


M. Bacu, of D. Bach & Co., wholesale 
¢ dealers in moss, Decatur Street, has left for 
New York, Chicago and other Western centers 
on a trip of two months, during which time he 
will combine both business and pleasure. The 
moss gathering season in Southern Louisiana is 
fast approaching its close which will enable Mr. 
Bach, who employs a large force of moss gather- 
ers to now absent himself from the active man- 
agement of the business. 

Beginning January Ist, changes will be made 
in the drapery and floor coverings departments of 
the Marks Isaacs Co., over. which Joseph 
D’Amico has supervision. It is contemplated to 
enlarge and extend this section so that it will 
embrace the entire third floor of the four build- 
ings occupied by Marks Isaacs Co. Each of the 
departments for draperies, for floor coverings, 
both Summer and Winter, and for congoleums of 
every variety, will be made a separate unit, so 
that the prospective customer may pick out what 
best suits his or her fancy, like the patrons of a 
self-service store. 

The M. Dombourain stock of floor and wall 
coverings though small when compared with 
other establishments in this country, is select and 
distinctive, including many rare pieces of Neshan 
wool and silk rugs, rich and beautiful in coloring, 
each design of the master weaver conveying its 
own story. Miss Zelia Barnett is associated with 
Mr. Dombourain. 

The Max Barnett Furniture Co., 541-547 
Baronne Street, have acquired a site at Lafayette 
and Carondelet Streets, upon which they will 
build ‘a six-story structure. It will be specially 
adapted to the business and will be equipped with 
everything needful to making their new head- 
quarters a model store of its kind. Lester Bar- 
nett, assistant general manager, has introduced a 
number of novel methods and innovations, and 
is now engaged in extending the scope of the 
firm’s mail order department. 

Julius C. Wolff, Inc., at 321-23 Magazine 
Street, received during the month of August a 
consignment of rugs and mattings from abroad 
valued at $650,000. This is the largest importa- 
tion of this class to enter the port of New 
Orleans since the beginning of the World War. 
Both Mr. Wolff, president, and H. H. Newman, 
vice president, of the company, take a roseate 
view of prespective business conditions through 
the South, East and Middle West in the floor 








covering industry. One record receipt of the 
firm during the month was a consignment from 
China of 23,500 bales of mattings and rugs. This 
consignment came to New Orleans direct, via the 
Panama Canal, a route which is growing increas- 
ingly in favor with New Orleans importers. 

The Julius C. Wolff, Inc., has acquired the 
building adjoining its property to meet the de- 
mands being made upon it for office and ware- 
house space by reason of the expansion of the 
business. 

The two thousand employes of the D. H. 
Holmes Co., Inc., were given a day’s outing Sept. 
Ist, at Mandeville, a delightful Summer resort 
contiguous.to this city. Everything in the way of 
entertainment was provided by the company, F. 
W. Evans, president, and G. A. Barnum, general 
manager, serving as. honorary chairmen of the 
outing. FRANK MICHINARD. 





POINTING THE WAY 
ie A strong article in the Bullock Way, the 
house organ of Bullock’s, Los Angeles, the 
educational bureau of the store emphasizes the 
advantage of “knowing your merchandise.” The 
article says: : 


“Everything has a convincing story back of it. Go 
after that story!! Study the merchandise you are sell- 
ing with the eyes and mind of a customer. Ask the 
questions you would want answered if you were pur- 
chasing. In that way you can test out your weak spots. 

“The following outline will enable you to analyze 
the merchandise you are selling, and thus fortify your- 
self against any battery of questions which may be 
turned upon you. 

“Article. 


1. Who manufactures it? 

A—By what method? 

B—Of what is it composed? 

What about the durability? 

How does it compare with other articles or gar- 
ments as to material, workmanship and price? 
In what way is it superior? 

What selling points has it in its favor? 


If a customer should object to the price, can you 
show through logical reasoning that the article 
compares favorably with its selling price? 
If so, how? 
With what shades will it harmonize? 
Name three strong suggestive selling points. 
What are the objections a customer is liable to 
make? 

“The above analysis chart will cover articles of 
merchandise in general. 

._ How You Can Get This Information 

“First, go to’ your buyer. Ask him to tell you all 
about the article you are going to sell. Tell him you 
would like any folder or advertising matter which will 
be a source of information to you. There is a wealth 
of information to be found in folders and advertising 
matter. The progressive manufacturers of today have 
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literature ‘covering their products from the raw material 
to the finished article. 


“Read trade magazines and books from the public 
library.” 




















BEDROOM DECORATED BY A WESTERN DECORATING 
FIRM 


The work of the Lunceford Studios, Chicago. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 








MODERN ENGLISH DINING ROOM IN A LONG ISLAND 
HOME 


Decorated by Charles of London. 
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SECOND ART-IN-TRADES CLUB EXHIBIT 


HE announcement of the dates of this year’s 

exhibition of the Art-in-Trades Club has 
been looked forward to with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion by a great many people who remember the 
tremendous success and interest that attended last 
year’s exhibition. Predictions were freely made 
at the close of last year’s exhibition that the next 
one would require considerably more space than 
had been allotted to the initial venture of last 
year, therefore it is not surprising that the entire 
roof garden of the Waldorf-Astoria is to be 
temporarily remodelled to provide a fitting envir- 
onment for the exhibition of the Art-in-Trades 
Club which will occupy the period from Septem- 
ber 25th to October 25th, inclusive. 

Plans, as already outlined, consist of twenty- 
six complete rooms embodying the highest ex- 
pressions of the varied arts useful in home 
furnishing. Special emphasis will be placed on 
typical examples of essentially American styles 
of decorative designs and the furnished rooms 
will include not only true examples of early 
American Colonial, typical of the Pilgrim influ- 
ences in New England, but also of the Dutch 
Colonial which found its finest achievement in 
and near New York City. 

From the elevator on the seventeenth floor of 
the Waldorf, visitors will enter a spacious and 
carefully designed patio presenting, to quote a 
description from the club’s announcement an 
“aspect of America’s Colonial Art so superb and 
so characteristic of southwestern romance that 
even the casual sightseer in New York may well 
believe that the splendid dreams of Marcos de 
Niza in 1593 regarding the seven golden cities of 
Cibola have at last come true in the glorious year 
of Our Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and 
Twenty-three. Coronado’s spirit of adventure 
will live again in the decorations and furnishings 
of this central patio. 

“To the left of the patio will appear a large 
living room, twenty by twenty-six feet in floor 


measurement, with a rude arch and polychrome 
timbers above, while the rough plastered walls 
will be adorned with richly-illuminated leather 
wall panels and quaint tapestries shot with gold. 
The window openings will be rendered gracious 
by suitable arrangements of handsome textiles, 
reflecting the gorgeous taste of the Iberian world, 
but rendered additionally attractive by souvenirs 
of our native red men’s handicrafts. 

“To carry out this thought of preserving and 
glorifying our native craftsmanship, there will be 
established with this Spanish-Colonial exhibit a 
late sixteenth century studio workshop : where 
master craftsmen in the costumes of the period 
will from time to time give demonstrations in 
the “mysteries” of tapestry weaving, wood carv- 
ing, gilding and the superlative beauties of 
illuminating on parchment and leather. This 
studio workshop will be connected with the living 
room, as was the custom in Colonial days, by a 
long corridor somewhat “cloistered” in character 
and decorated with masterpieces from the most 
ancient of all our centres of fine workmanship— 
the Pueblos of Arizona and New Mexico.” 

It is also expected that home makers may 
have the opportunity of viewing adaptations of 
the best known periods of European art exempli- 
fied by an early Italian Renaissance hall, a palatial 
dining room of Jacobean antecedents, a Georgian 
reception room and an exquisite French boudoir 
of the period of Louis XV and other significant 
types of period styles, yet to be developed. 

Because it is planned that each of the twenty- 
six rooms will emphasize the resources of those 
engaged in the practice of furnishing art crafts- 
manship in New York City, no detail is to be 
left unconsidered in the arrangement of the 
various rooms in order that they may present the 
aspect of actual use, including such appurtenan- 
ces as modern laces, table linen and solid silver 


‘table service, in representation of employment in 


well-appointed homes. 
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FORMS USED 


IN THE HANDLING OF RELATED ORDERS 


See text on opposite page. | 
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WALL PAPER -AS 


N SELLING wall paper to the consumer, the 

dealer is tempted to dwell almost entirely upon 
its decorative qualities. This is natural, especially 
in these times, when wall paper is so truly dec- 
orative—when the patterns are artistic and the 
colorings exquisite. But there is another feature 
of wall paper which may also be used in a selling 
talk, particularly if the prospective purchaser is 
one who has been recently divorced from the 
painted wall idea, or one about to have an old 
house or apartment redecorated. We refer to 
wall paper’s structural qualities. 

Plastering today is an expensive proposition. 
The number of competent workmen is not up to 
the demand for them, and the wages they receive 
are exceedingly high, with the result that in a 
great many houses replastering is an expense to 
be avoided if possible. Plastered walls bearing 
only a thin shell of plaster have a tendency to 
show cracks within a short period, and it has 
been proven that on such walls when repainted, 
these cracks will soon show through new paint. 
But if, instead of re-painting the walls, they are 
covered with a good quality of wall paper—that 
is, a wall paper printed on a fairly heavy grade 
of stock, the cracks will not show through, and 
the wall will have the necessary flat, unbroken 
appearance. 

Wall paper, if rightly applied, is a real pro- 
tector of plastered wall surfaces, and the writer 
knows of instances where in houses all of the 
rooms of which were finished at the same time, 
those walls which were painted now have a 
deplorable appearance, while those which were 
papered are still smooth and unbroken. 

Of course, when wall paper is used as a re- 
inforcement as well as a decoration, it must be 
handled expertly; merely to slap it on the wall 
does not fill the bill. Walls must be properly 
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REINFORCEMENT 


prepared, and below is a suggestion as to how 
this may be done. 

First of all, the cracks should be cut out and 
built in with plaster. Then the wall should be 
sized with a glue size of white glue, first soaked 
in cold water and then dissolved in boiling hot 
water. If the walls have been previously painted 
they should be well rubbed down with No. 2 
sandpaper and then sized, adding to the size a 
small portion of molasses or brown sugar. If it 
is deemed advisable to line the walls, a standard 
white lining paper is alright. An excellent paste 
for ordinary papers may be made from wheat 
flour, to which has been added a touch of alum, 
and, for heavy pressed or embossed papers the 
same paste with a little Venice turpentine added 
while the paste is hot. 





HANDLING RELATED ORDERS 


MPLETING the series of examples of order 

sheets used by furniture and carpet houses, 
we present on the opposite page reproductions of 
the order sheets of the Robert Keit': Furniture 
& Carpet Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

This firm usés a separate order sheet for 
each department and on each order indicates 
whether or not goods are to go from some other 
department. As examples we show the order 
sheets of the rug department and of the carpet 
department, these being typical of the sheets used 
by all departments. Each sheet, as here shown, 
is printed on a different color paper, the two top 
sheets being 8 x 10% in., the lower sheet, a-call 
order, used by all departments, being 612x10% in. 

Example sheets of the Los Angeles Furni- 
ture Co. were published in the July UPHOLSTERER 
and of the Duff & Repp Furniture Co. in the 
August UPHOLSTERER. 
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NEW BOSTON DECORATIVE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT 
CLAYTON PARKER, for the past ten years 

* interior decorator for the Jordan Marsh 
Co., Boston, has resigned and opened an office at 
420 Boylston Street, where he will carry on a 
business of interior decorating with special atten- 
tion given to the selectioh and sale of American 
Colonial antiques. 

Mr. Parker is a graduate of the Rhode 
Island School of Design and was for a number 
of years engaged with the Irving & Casson-A. H. 
Davenport Co. 





A NOTEWORTHY ENGLISH BOOK 
A NOTEWORTHY contribution to the literature 
of interior decoration is a book entitled 
“The Decoration and Renovation of the Home,” 
compiled by Arthur Seymour Jennings, editor of 


The Decorator, London, and author of “Modern 
Painter and Decorator,” “Paint and Color Mix- 





ing,” “Wall Paper Decoration,” “The Painter’s 
Pocketbook,” “Commercial Paints and Painting,” 
etc. 

In the author’s preface of the book he states 
that the object of the book is three-fold. First, 
to provide examples of many different color com- 
binations suitable for the decoration of rooms of 
all kinds ; second, to give practical information on 
all branches of house painting and decoration, 
particularly in reference to the renovation of old 
houses, large and small, in order that the archi- 
tect, owner or tenant may give exact details of 
his requirements to his decorator or builder; 
third, to explain modern methods of decoration 
in reference to the materials used and the effects 
obtained. ; 

The book is divided into fifteen ‘chapters 
which very completely cover the entire subject of 
decoration under the following chapter heads: 
Color in Decoration, A Sketch of Color Theory 
and Its Application, Period Furniture and Ap- 
propriate Mural Decoration, Re- 
painting and Decorating an Old 

House, Varnish Finish, Enamelling, 
Finishing Floors, Baths, etc., Sel- 
ecting a Paint for the Walls and 
the Woodwork, Painting New, 
Outside and Miscellaneous Work, 
Distemper and Distempering, Wood 
Finishing, Staining, Varnishing, 
etc., Miscellaneous Painted Work, 
Wall Papers and Paperhanging, 
Some Novel Effects in Decoration, 
Glossary of Terms, Some Practical 
Questions and Answers, Some 
Practical Recipes. 

There are fourteen full-page 
examples of color combinations 
executed in water paint, oil paint 
and stain, nineteen full-page half- 
tone illustrations and a large num- 
ber of illustrations in black and 
white, together with numerous dia- 
grams and explanatory drawings. 

Altogether, the book is authori- 
tative and reliable as a decorators’ 
and architects’ reference book or 

for owner or tenant interested in 
interior decoration. It may be pro- 
cured through the office ‘of THE 
UPHOLSTERER, price $8.50 postpaid. 





A pleasant stair corner in- a home dec- 
orated by Raymond Anthony Court. 




















THE COST OF THE AVERAGE BUSINESS LETTER 


Startling Figures Established by the Business Training Corporation of New York. 


HAT does it cost to use a business letter? 

To settle an argument concerning the aver- 
age cost of an ordinary every-day business letter, 
we referred the above question to the Business 
Training Corporation of New York, who placed 
the figure at $.50 to $.75 per letter, with the aver- 
age closer to the top figure than to the bottom 
figure, 

We venture to say that the placing on rec- 
ord of these figures as the approximate average 
cost of a business letter will startle many men 
who figure a business letter as being one of the 
most economical, as well as most direct, forms of 
business communication. 

Of course, this computation represents the 
cost of a letter ef individual character, that is, 
not a circular letter nor a letter that is duplicated 
and sent to several people. 

To analyze: if you figure the time of the 
dictator, at no higher figure than $10.00 per day, 
and allow an average of forty business letters 
(which is a high average), this would place the 
expense of the dictator’s time at $.25 per letter. 
Stenographic time, though costing less, takes into 
consideration both the transcription of the dicta- 
tion and the actual time of writing, and can be 
placed at $.20. Added to this is cost of station- 
ery, clerical service, folding, stamping, sealing 
and mailing, not to mention the general over-head 
expenses of an office, a portion of which must be 
added to the cost of all operations carried out 
within the premises, so that the stated cost of 
$.50 to $.75 for an individual business letter may 
be readily borne out by an investigation of the 
facts. 

Our purpose in giving expression to these 
figures is, however, not to argue the need for 
economy, but, by showing that it is not a matter 
of insignificant cost, to emphasize the need for 
greater care in its employment. 


The big thing about business correspondence 
is not its cost but its results. A two-cent stamp 
will carry a weak, unimportant letter just as 
readily as it will carry a strong, vigorous setting 
out of a business proposition. It will carry an_ 
insult as readily and as definitely as it will carry 
a compliment or a commendation. 

The very conveniences which modern _busi- 
ness equipment has brought to the manipulation 
of correspondence tends to minimize the import- 
ance of the function it servés. In the old days 
when letters were written by hand, and generally 
by the individual whose message it carried, physi- 
cal limitation exercised a curb on volubility. That 
curb has been removed by inventions which speed 
up production and multiply accomplishment from 
a given effort, but no device has as yet been 
invented which will shorten the time required to 
read a business letter, or which will carry with 
it the interpretation of the words which the 
writer planned. 

The letter written in the enthusiasm of the 
writer’s vision concerning a proposition, is often 
read in a cold, critical atmosphére superinduced 
by a spirit of wariness. Your letter may com- 
pete for an audience with other and preferred 
epistles which lie on the recipient’s desk at the 
same time, and the atmosphere in which your 
warmest letter is read may absolutely kill its 
value in conveying the purpose you intended. 

Statistics can give you the approximate cost 
of conducting correspondence, but nothing as yet 
devised can insure the quality of your letter’s 
effect. So, along with your thoughts of cost, 
startled as they may be by the figures we have 
quoted, the general effectiveness of your corres- 
pondence might be mentally reviewed to the end 
that the quality of this form of business inter- 
course shall be made to keep pace with its rising 
expense. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 82) 
fabrics and upholstering materials, has opened 
display rooms at 656 Howard Street, San 
Francisco. 

_, The John Breuner Company plans the erec- 
tion of a three-story building at Adeline and 
Twenty-second Streets, Oakland, to be used as a 
factory for the manufacture of mattresses and 
upholstered furniture. A large warehouse was 
recently completed by this firm, giving the retail 
store two additional stories. A five-story annex 
is to be built. 

An adjoining building at Thirteenth and 
Clay Streets, Oakland, has been taken over by 
the Jackson Furniture Company and will be 
added to the store as soon as the necessary altera- 
‘tions can be made. 

The Retail Furniture Association of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Division, has moved its head- 
quarters to the A. G. Bartlett Building, Los 
Angeles. 

The Leach Furniture Company, organized by 
C. O. Leach and H. C. Leach, formerly of New 
Mexico, has opened for business at Redwood 
City, a peninsula suburb of San Francisco, with 
a large line of furniture, draperies and interior 
decorations. 

The Jorgensen Furniture and Upholstery 
Shop has moved to a new location at 1314 Denny 
Way, Seattle. 

Tull & Gibbs, Spokane, Wash., have taken 
over the Pratt Furniture Store in that city and 
are operating it as the Tull & Gibbs Upstairs 
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Furniture Store, with W. M. Sims in charge. 
Furniture, carpets and draperies will be handled, 
with used furniture from the exchange depart- 
ment of the main store. 

L. Schoenfeld & Sons, Tacoma, Wash., re- 
cently increased their capital stock of $400,000 
and have added some new departments, including 
a section devoted to Chinese rugs. This depart- 
ment is in charge of A. G. McCraney. : 

Earl Pierce, formerly with the L. M. Barker 
Company at Fresno, Cal., is now in the decorative 
department of the John Breuner Co., Oakland. 

T. A. CHURCH. 





TO OPEN CHICAGO OFFICE 
Ferenc Morton & Co., Inc., will open 
their new Chicago office on the fifteenth of 
this month. It is located on the twelfth floor of 
the Heyworth Building. 





OPENS NEW DRAPERY SHOP 
|S pg J. BicELow, formerly with the Wallace 

Co., Schenectady, N. Y., recently opened in 
business for himself as the Bigelow Drapery 
Shop at 457-459 State Street, Schenectady. Mrs. 
Bigelow, who was formerly with the Reynolds 
Co. of Albany, is also actively engaged in the 
business. The firm is equipped to handle draper- 
ies, fancy pillows, slip covers, cushions and 
window shades. 


Sipe Townsend, Wyatt & Wall Dry Goods Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., is reported to have pur- 
chased land in Francis Street between 9th and 
10th Streets, where they will build a new store. 


Display of living room furniture covered in crewel embroidered wool tapestry in an R. H. Macy & Co. window. 


en aed 
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Peter M. Kemp 

rae M. Kemp, for the past thirty-five years 

. associated with D. N. & E. Walter & Co., 
San Francisco, and for at least thirty years buyer 
of upholstery and drapery goods for this house, 
passed away at the Berkeley General Hospital on 
the evening of August 27, following a brief ill- 
ness. He was away from his duties only about 
a week, remaining home because of a trouble- 
some carbuncle, and it was not realized until just 
before his death that his condition was serious. 
He died shortly after being removed to the 
hospital. 

Mr. Kemp was a native of New York and 
was sixty-one years of age. He came to Cali- 
fornia while a young man and spent most of his 
life in the San Francisco Bay district, moving 
to his late home at 1515 Edith Street about fif- 
teen years ago. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Nellie Kemp, and by a son, Robert G. 
Kemp, of Martinez. He also leaves his mother, 
Mrs. Ellen M. Kemp, two brothers, John H. 
Kemp and William C. Kemp, and three sisters, 
Mrs. Eva K. Birch, Mrs. Nellie F. Norton and 
Mrs. Susie E. Kemp. The funeral services were 
held at Berkeley, Cal., on August 30. 


Rosert E, DouGHtTy 

yg New York trade was saddened to learn 

during the first week of this month that 
Robert E. Doughty, buyer and manager of the 
upholstery department of Barker Brothers, Los 
Angeles, had passed away on the evening of 
September 3rd. So far as can be learned at the 
present, Mr. Doughty’s death resulted from an 
operation for appendicitis which, it was confi- 
dently believed, he had successfully undergone. 

The deceased had an extremely likeable per- 
sonality and had a host of warm friends. He 
was an indefatigable worker and had just fin- 
ished the successful reorganization of the depart- 
ment he controlled at Barker Brothers, to whom 
he went in October last year, after a successful 
period of eleven years as a buyer with the Denver 
Dry Goods Co., Denver. He leaves a widow, to 
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whom the sympathies of-the entire trade will go 
out to her in her bereavement. 


GerorGE W. MOLLoy 

Pega W. Mo t oy, of the Molly-Skelly Car- 

pet Co., passed away at the home of his 
sister, Mrs. Fred C. Turner, Brooklyn, on Sat- 
urday, August 1lth at the age of fifty years. 
Funeral services were held August 13th at his 
sister’s residence. Mr. Molloy is survived by his ° 
widow, one daughter, Mrs. Charles Du Bois, his 
mother, three sisters and three brothers. A large 
number of carpet men attended the obsequies. 

Mr. Molloy had been closely identified with 
the carpet trade since he went with Tefft, Weller 
& Co. thirty-three years ago. Five years later he 
joined the selling agency of T. B. Shoaff & Co., 
and in 1899 became a member of the sales staff 
of the E. S. Higgins Carpet Co. which was ab- 
sorbed by the Hartford Carpet Co., which in 1914 
consolidated with the Bigelow Carpet Co. In 
1919 Mr. Molloy engaged in business with James 
Skelley at 225 Fifth Avenue, later moving to 
14-16 East Thirty-second Street. 


IsAAcC WASSERMAN 

| accremegs services for the late Isaac Wasser- 

man, of the Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, 
were held in Philadelphia on Sunday, September 
2nd, at 10.30 a. m., at Ascher & Sons’ Broad 
Street Chapel, and interment took place at Mt. 
Sinai Cemetery. 

The deceased was sixty-seven years of age 
and was a member of the Locust Club, the Mer- 
cantile Club and the Manufacturer’s Club. He 


_ was treasurer of the Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, 


of the Art Loom Mills, Philadelphia Silk Knit- 
ting Co., and the Philadelphia Fabric Mills. He 


is survived by his widow, two married daughters 
and a son. 
Epwin R. DuBose 


DWIN R. DuBose, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of Chamberlin-Johnson-DuBose 
Co., the largest department store in Atlanta, Ga., 
died September 6th at his home in Atlanta. 
(Continued on page 111) 
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SYSTEM APPLIED IN A LARGE JOB- 
BING HOUSE 


ws F. Schumacher & Co. moved up to 
Fortieth Street, their organization employed 
about 60 people. In the brief interim, about three 
years, their business has increased to the point 
where they have more than doubled their floor 
space and more than doubled their clerical, execu- 
tive and sales force. They have now nearly 150 
people, five floors and mezzanine. 

These facts are interesting, but more inter- 
esting still are the systems which have been 
evolved for taking care of this business and safe- 
guarding each and every department, and espe- 
cially for expediting service. 

Beginning with the receipt of an order, it is 
numbered according to date and in seriatim order 
from-one up. Copies of this order go to the 
various departments—credit, bookkeeping, stock 
and shipping. Perhaps this system is no further 
advanced than systems in other establishments, 
with this one exception: The record clerk knows 
the status of every class of goods and every cut 
piece of goods in stock and instead of permitting 
the stock clerk to fill the order indiscriminately 
from any cut piece, he is instructed to cut from 
some one definite piece, thus avoiding undesirable 
remnants. : 

They have another system which works out 
very nicely. It used to be a nuisance to find that 
certain merchandise was held “in reserve’ for 
customers who were undecided and an accommo- 
dating salesman was disposed to be very liberal 
in his “reserves.” This nuisance has been largely 
abated by requiring that every “reserve” shall be 
accompanied by an order slip made out by the 
salesman, which slip then goes to the filing clerk 
and the stock clerk. It involves some trouble on 
the part of the salesman, hence he doesn’t reserve 
quite as much as when there was no trouble 
attached. 

When goods come into the house they go 
through a measuring machine. This machine is 
the Nth degree of efficiency. It is large enough 
to wind, roll and measure all widths and it does 


so automatically under electric power. The goods - 


pass over a wide table and one is given every 
opportunity for discovering defects. It does the 
work four or five times as rapidly as an individual 
could do it. Moreover, it does it accurately, while 
no two men could get the same results of meas- 
urement with a fifty-yard piece. It must be 


obvious with high priced goods that this machine 
is a money saver, to say nothing of the saving of 


hand labor. But they do not depend upon the 
machine alone. They feed into the roll a tape 
which indicates yardage. When the piece is 
rolled with the tape inside following the folds, 
you have at the end of the roll a tape measure of 
its length and this further confirms the accuracy 
of the measuring indicator on the machine. 
When an order is filled and the goods are cut off, 
the tape is also cut off and you always know 
exactly how much yardage there is left. This is 
an obvious advantage at stock-taking time, saving 
re-measuring of cut pieces. 

The sampling is a most important depart- 
ment because of the tremendous expense attached 
and the tremendous service accompanying it. 
Samples are not indiscriminately scattered. A 
sample account is opened with every customer or 
prospective customer, to whom this sample 
service is extended. Every sample that is sent a 
man is recorded and the liberality of this service 
is guaged by the customer’s reciprocity. 

The initiative and the follow-up of this sam- 
ple service is so great that a force of thirty clerks 
is required in this one department of the business. 

- In May last the firm installed an inter-com- 
municative-telephone service. There are 17 de- 
partment heads or executives with desks scattered 
over the five floors. Anybody in the establish- 
ment can reach anybody else by the dial system. 
There are 17 call numbers on the dial and,if a 
man is at his desk, you reach him promptly. If, 
on the other hand, he is not at his desk an electric 
bell calls him to the ’phone. The bell signals are 
very similar to the old-fashioned fire signals— 
one ring indicating Number 1, two and two indi- 
cating 22 and so on. By this system any one of 
the 17 men may be reached in short order, no 
matter where he is in the house. Its practicability 
was tested by a record count and it was found 
that for the first two weeks after installation 
there was an average of 1,200 calls a day. 





M. H. BIRGE & SONS CO. ELECTIONS 
aes in August the regular meeting of the 

Board of Directors of M. H. Birge & Sons 
Co. was held at the offices of the company in 
Buffalo. A new office—Chairman of the Board— 
was created, and Humphrey Birge was unani- 
mously elected to fill it. The other officers elected 
by unanimous vote for the ensuing year were as 
follows: Langdon B. Wood, President ; Howard 
M. Heston, Vice President and Secretary; Ed- 
ward M. Stromann, Vice President, and Davis 
T. Dunbar, Treasurer. 




















A SERIES OF MODERN BED-SPREADS, NO. 6 
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COLONIAL ATMOSPHERE IN A MODERN HOME 


The work of Jessica Treat, Rockford, IIl. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


ELLswe1c—Samuel Ellsweig, formerly as- 
sistant buyer with the Kaufman & Baer Co., 
Pittsburgh, has assumed charge of the drapery 
and floor covering department with Katz & 
Goldsmith, Braddock, Pa. 

TreaGuE—E. D. Teague, of the North Amer- 
ican Lace Co., has been in Colorado during the 
past month, on a protracted vacation. 

STEPHENS—William J. Stephens, who has 
been for the last two years head of stock for 
James McCreery & Co., has resigned his position 
to become assistant to Mr. McCausland, uphols- 
tery buyer for Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn. 

VauGHN—B. R. Vaughn, who represents 
the Martin Mfg. Co. in the South, will show the 
line of Jos. Derk & Co., in the same territory. 

Brown—D. W. Brown, formerly upholstery 
buyer for Bloom & Co., Lima, Ohio, has resigned 
to take charge of the newly organized furniture, 
carpet and drapery departments with R. T. Gregg 
& Co. of the same city. 

PatHE—Mr. Pathé has retired from the 
Vanoutryve organization and has joined his uncle 
of the Pathé News Film, France. Mr. Lenouvel, 
who had the line before Mr. Pathé, has been over 
in this country with Mr. Menier introducing him 
to the trade. It is understood that Mr. Menier 
will succeed to the American territory. 

O’RourKE—Daniel O’Rourke, formerly with 
Grieve, Bissett & Holland, Waterbury, Conn., has 
become drapery buyer for the Curran Dry Goods 
Co. of the same city. 

Wa.tpo—Arthur Waldo, who has for the 
past ten years represented the Sibley, Lindsay & 
Curr Co., Rochester, in this market, has been 
succeeded by H. D. London, Mr. Waldo having 
resigned to assume the management of a depart- 
ment store soon to be opened in Sharon, Pa. 

Hert1ny—George Herlihy is in charge of 
the newly-opened New York office and salesroom 
of the Brooks Bros. Co., Room 111, Clarendon 
Building, 215 Fourth Avenue. . 

Hertwic—Paul Hertwig, well known New 


York decorator, is engaged by the Johnston-Kurtz 
Co., Buffalo, to organize a department of interior 
decoration to include paintings, floor coverings, 


| curtains, draperies, etc. 


CanN—Howard Cann, basement buyer for 
Gimbel Bros., New York, recently ,esigned. 
Mr. Cann’s plans for the future are not formu- 
lated. He may be reached at 1039 Ocean Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

RayNnor—A. D. Raynor, floor covering buyer 
for Gimbel Bros., New York, sailed on the S. S. 
Mauretania, August 28. Accompanied by Mrs. 
Raynor, he will make a trip through England, 
France, Belgium, Germany, and Italy. - 

CurriaN—Thomas H. Currian has joined 
the selling force of the W. H. W. Teele Co., © 
Boston. Mr. Currian was formerly in the New 
England office of the Gould-Mersereau Co. 

Jounson—H. Russell Johnson will cover 
the retail trade in the Detroit, Ohio and Pitts- 
burgh section for Titus Blatter & Co. This 
section was formerly covered by Wm. P. Nixon. 
Mr. Johnson was with Staheli, Rietmann & Co. 

SaLMon—F. H. Salmon has been appointed 
upholstery and floor covering buyer for Thal- 
heimer Bros., Richmond, Va. For the last two 
years he has been manager of the basement floor 
covering department of John Wanamaker’s New 
York store. Before that he was associated with 
R. H. Macy & Co. and James McCreery & Co. 

Howarp—Guy L. Howard has been ap- 
pointed upholstery buyer for the Barbour Rug & 
Drapery Co., Hartford, Conn. 

JoHnson—Henry Johnson, formerly man- 
ager of the Philadelphia office of M. H. Birge & 
Sons Co., has joined the selling forces of E. R. 
Haffelfinger & Co., and will show their wall- 
papers in the South-western and Western terri- 
tory. 

Dorres—Glen Dorres has joined the selling 
force of Ryer & Cashel, and will cover Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming 
and Montana. 
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Sincer—A. Singer, formerly assistant buyer 
for Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago, and re- 
cently buyer for Thalheimer Bros., Richmond, 
Va., is now in charge of the basement upholstery 
department of Gimbel Bros., New York. 

SNowDEN—John W. Snowden, Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the Stead & Miller 
Co., recently returned from a four weeks’ vaca- 
tion spent at Christmas Grove, Maine. 

Hassap—R. C. Hassad has joined the sell- 
ing forces of Geo. Royle & Co., Philadelphia, and 
will be attached to their Chicago office, covering 
Ohio and Indiana. 

Hirr—S. E. Hill, managing director of 
Pearson-Page, Ltd., Birmingham and London, 
arrived in. New York September 7th. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Hill. This is Mr. Hill’s 
first visit to America since the establishment of 
the New York office, and he is coming at this 
time to inspect the new display rooms that have 
been opened under the management of S. B. 
Skinner. Later he will tour the principal cities 
of this country and Canada. 

Bates—Richard H. Bates takes charge of 
the Chicago office of the Robert Lewis Co. on 
September 17th, Room 1204-A Heyworth Bldg., 
and will cover the Middle West territory. — 

KatsER—The many. friends of Gus Kaiser, 
of Morton W. Lee, Ine., will be glad to learn 
that after having undergone a serious seige and 
operation in Polyclinic Hospital, he has recov- 
ered sufficiently to be removed to his daughter’s 
home, 365 Madison Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. 

Dyott—Harry T. Dyott, who has been rep- 
resenting the Robert Lewis Co., with head- 
quarters in Baltimore, will in future make his 
headquarters at the New York office, and will 
cover Baltimore and Washington from there. 
He will also cover some cities in New York 
State, Pennsylvania and Ohio, in conjunction 
with Harold S. Johnson. 





A BOOK ON CARPETS 

—— AND Rucs; How They Are Made; 

How to Select Them; How to Care for 
Them,” by Otis Allen Kenyon, is a book recently 
issued by the Hoover Co., Canton, Ohio, and is 
designed to explain to the lay reader the many 
methods used in the manufacturing of carpets, 
and to give information which will permit an 
inexperienced buyer to select floor coverings in- 
telligently. The text, while fully covering the 
subject, is complemented by many and excellent 
illustrations, several of which show magnified 


portions of the different carpet weaves, and oth- 
ers the machines and methods by which carpets 
are manufactured. The chapter heads which we 
quote give a fair idea of the book’s contents. 
They are: 1. Historical; 2. Carpet Types; 3. 
Oriental Carpets ; 4. European Hand-tufted Car- 
pets; 5. Manufacture of Carpets; 6. Brussels 
Carpets; 7. Wilton Carpets; 8. Tapestry Brus- 
sels; 9. Velvet; 10. Axminster; 11. Chenille; 
12. How to Select a Rug; 13. How to Test 
Wool, Cotton, Linen and Jute; 14. Care and 
Cleaning of Carpets and Rugs. 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


THE CLARENCE P. Baxter Co., Boston, has 
opened a New York office at 220 Fifth Avenue. 

BIANCHI Bros., New York decorators, have 
leased the entire building at 103 Sixth Avenue. 

Tue J. D. Purcett & Co., New Orleans, are 
undertaking building operations which will link 
their twin buildings by one big ornamental front. 
This will more than double their available show- 
window space and creates an improvement that 
will be very advantageous. 

H. Q. Van Tyne, New York representative 
of John L. White, Boston, manufacturer of nov- 
elty lace curtains, is now located at 36 West 
Thirty-fourth Street, his new telephone numbers 
being Pennsylvania 1538 and 1539. 

A WINbow in Gimbel Bros., New York, was 
recently devoted entirely to the display of tapes- 
try panels. About a dozen numbers of varied 
patterns, manufactured by the French-American 
Mfg. Co., were shown. 

Despite the unusual demand that they have 
experienced for their Irish Point curtains and 
panels, the H. W. Plant & Co., Inc., announce 
that their manufacturing facilities in St. Gall, 
Switzerland and Passaic, N. J. are large enough 
to permit them to meet all demands and ensure 
prompt shipments. 

Tue L. Hammett Dry Goops Co., Mobile, 
Ala., have just completed extensive alterations to 
their store in that city. One of the principal 
improvements accomplished by the building oper- 
ation is the increase of show window space by the 
incorporation-of display window “squares.”’ 

THE ALHAMBRA DRAPERY SHOPPE is the 
name of a new business organization recently 
opened at 717 West Main Street, Alhambra, Cal., 
by William Burness, Jr., and J. Deane Greeley. 
The firm will specialize in lambrequins, valances, 
cut draperies puffed shades and window shades. 
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(Continued from page 101) 


W. H. FINDLEY 


H. Finpb ey, of Findley Bros. Co., Cleve- 

e land, Ohio, one of the largest wholesale 

wall-paper houses in-the country, died August 

28th. He was the last of four brothers who 

established this concern. He was 73 years old, 

and is survived by his widow, a brother in Chi- 
cago, one in Minneapolis, and three sisters. 


S. M. ScHwas 

a geen M. Scuwas, the New York converter 

of drapery fabrics, died at his Summer home 
at Elberon, N. J., August 17th. The deceased 
was 74 years old and the senior member of the 
firm of S. M. Schwab, Jr. & Co. Owing to his 
ill health, he had not been active in the business 
for some time, his son and partner Sidney being 
in charge. He was a member of the Temple 
Emanuel, New York. The funeral services were 
held on Sunday, August 19th, at the Cypress 
Hills Chapel, Brooklyn. Mr. Schwab is survived 
by his widow, a son and a married daughter. 


ARTHUR LINCOLN STILES 

oe LINCOLN STILES, interior decorator, 

died at the Greenwich Inn, Sound Beach, 
Conn., August 8th. Mr. Stiles was 53 years old, 
and had been associated with Arnold, Constable 
& Co., New York, for some time. He was espe- 
cially well known in the theatrical world, and his 
most recent work was the re-decoration of the 
Park Theatre, now the Cosmopolitan, at Colum- 
bus Circle. 

SAMUEL SNELLENBURG 

Gan. SNELLENBURG, one of the founders of 

M. Snellenburg & Co., Philadelphia, died at 
Atlantic City, August 17th. He was 76 years old. 


CHARLES F. ADAMS 
Bees: F. Apams, the installment dealer, 
died in Erie, Pa., Sept. 10th. Mr. Adams 
started in business in Erie some forty years ago 
and established branch stores in various towns 
until they now number thirty-five. He was 
widely knéwn among the furniture, rug and 
upholstery trades. 
f be: Art Center, Inc., announce an exhibit of 
paintings to be sold for the benefit of Japan- 
ese earthquake sufferers. 


DATA RELATIVE TO THE PROSPECT 
OF GOOD BUSINESS 
& J. SLOANE have recently collected a 

e mass of indisputable data, substantiating 
their prediction of a continued great demand for 
home furnishings. 

They quote the National City Bank of New 
York as stating that actual building construction 
will continue for the present year at full capacity. 

They quote the Irving National Bank as say- 
ing that the building shortage is so great that in 
fifty of the largest American cities, construction 
work will have to continue at a 25% increase for 
ten years. 

They quote the American Bankers’ Associa-_ 
tion as stating that saving deposits show an 
increase up to July Ist of $680,000,000 over last 
year. 

They say that car loading has surpassed all 
previous high records, and that freight move- 
ments are the largest ever recorded. .Crops show 
an excess in value of nearly $231,000,000. 

They quote the highest authorities—the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin, the National City Bank of 
Chicago and the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, confirming in figures the theory that vast 
sums are being earned by our population and 
vast sums are being spent. All of the mills for 
which W. & J. Sloane are selling agents, employ 
a full working force and are running to capacity. 
The incoming mail orders in their wholesale de- 
partment are running approximately 50% larger 
today than on the same date a year ago. 
DALLAS CARPET AND UPHOLSTERY 

CLUB OUTING 
i pe members of the Dallas Carpet and Uphols- 
tery Club, with their wives and members of 
the trade in Fort Worth and their wives, motored 
to Lake Worth Saturday, August 25th, where the 
club acted as host at a very enjoyable outing. 

Lake Worth is twelve miles beyond Fort 
Worth and fifty miles from Dallas. The trip 
was made from Dallas in seven automobiles. 
Fifty-three sat down to dinner and after dinner 
two large launches carried the party for a ride 
on the lake, covering about fifteen miles. 

The return home was accomplished by mid- 
night, and the affair was pronounced tie most 
successful ever held by the club. 





HE Henzel-Ziegler Trimming Co. and the 

‘Hensel Silk Mfg. Co., of Boston, have re- 
moved their office from’ 120 Tremont Street to 
420 Boylston Street. 
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A.-BOOK ON GEORGIAN HOMES 


vo II of “Small Houses of the late Geor- 
gian Period,” (1750-1820), by Stanley C. 
Ramsey and J. D. M. Harvey, was recently 
issued in this country by William Helburn, Inc. 

This volume deals with architectural details 
and with interiors, and will be valuable to the 
architect and the decorator because it gives in 
compact form authentic data of the late Georgian 
period. 

Fifty-odd photographs by F. R. Yerbury are 
of English homes which conform architecturally 
to the principles prevalent during the Georgian 
era, and decorated with furniture and furnishings 
created by the master workmen of the period. 

So many books of this character illustrate 
only large town, houses or country mansions that 
they therefore appeal only to the architect and 
decorator working for the richer classes. This 
book, however, is illustrated for the most part 
with pictures of the smaller and less ambitious 
class of homes ; and therefore much will be found 
that will be inspirational to the decorator doing 
the less pretentious type of work. 

Particularly interesting are the fireplace 
treatments; and in the illustrations of dining 
rooms may be seen the best expression of the 
decorator’s art in the Georgian period. 

This volume contains also forty measured 
drawings by Mr. Harvey, which are of interest 
primarily to architects. The price of this volume 
is $10.00. The price of the two volumes, the first 
of which was issued some time ago and reviewed 
in these columns, is $18.40. 





QUESTIONNAIRE TO MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, ETC. 
— the appearance of the next number of 

the UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR 
we will have sent to the Manufacturers, Import- 
ers, Jobbers and Selling Agents of the country 
our questionnaire requesting data from which to 
make up the 1924 Hanp Book oF THE ALLIED 
DECORATIVE TRADES. 

As the trade is aware, this volume, now in its 
fourth year, is regarded all over the country as 
the best market directory of the decorative 
trades, and it should be important to every 
manufacturer, importer, jobber and selling agent 
to have his name listed under the proper 
classification. 

Therefore we suggest that when our ques- 


tionnaire is received, it be promptly checked up 
and returned to us. 


MOVE CHICAGO OFFICE 
HE Chicago office of the Stead & Miller Co. 
-has moved to Room 1610, Heyworth Bldg. 
The new quarters are on the same floor as the 
previous office, but are much larger and more 
commodious. 





FINE FURNITURE FRAMES CATALOG 


| Bhesatees Cotomso & Bros., importers and 
makers of fine furniture, have issued a 40- 
page catalogue in which are displayed many of 
the more popular fine furniture frames in their 
line. e 





GIMBEL BROS. TO. HAVE NEW WORK- 
ROOMS 
(i Bros., New York, have leased the 
entire sixth floor of the Willys-Overland 
Building at 521 West 57th Street. It is the firm’s 
intention to use this property as a furniture and 
upholstery warehouse and workroom. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE 


Lansman, Weinberg & Lansman, Inc., dealers in 
furniture, rugs and draperies, 1111 Broadway, Brook- 
lyn, have changed their name to S. Lansman & Sons, 
Inc. 


Milan Bedrosian, Oriental rugs, Elmira, N. Y., has 
taken larger quarters at 125 Main Street. 


The new department store building of the Goerke 
Co., Newark, N. J., will take three years to complete, at 
a total cost of $5,000,000. Owing to unexpired leases on 
the additional property, the structure will be erected in 
three units. 


When the Alms & Doepke department store, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, plans for remodeling are completed, it 
will have a frontage of 400 ft. on the proposed Central 
Parkway boulevard, one of the longest stretches of 
show windows in the country. 

Kaufman & Wolf, Hammond, Ind., are reported to 
have closed a 99-year lease on the property occupied by 
their department store. It is 350 x 150 ft. and they 
expect to erect a new building in the future. 

The Moore-Rogan Dry Goods Co., Middlesboro, 
Ky., has incorporated for $150,000, 

Loring & Howard, Inc., Brockton, Mass., have in- 
corporated for $50,000. It is an old established house 
dealing in draperies, rugs and house furnishings. 

East Cleveland Furniture Co., 15533 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, has been incorporated for $25,000, to deal in 
general house furnishings. 

Raphael Studios, Inc., interior decorators, New 
York, has been incorporated for $20,000. Wm. H. 
Grulby, 9 E. 45th Street, is one of the incorporators. 

Brintnall & Brintnall, Marshalltown, Iowa, has 
purchased the Abbott Bldg., corner of Center and Main 
Streets, for the erection of their new department store. 
The plot has a frontage on Main Street of 40 feet, with 
a depth of 180 feet. 

Hale Bros., Sacramento, Cal., are erecting an addi- 


tion to their department store which will give them 
about 50,000 more floor space. 


Geo. H. Wiltsie, Cortland, N. Y., has purchased the 
property 37-39 Main Street, where a new building will 
be erected for his department store. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 





Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word, Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence 





MAN, having fifteen years’ experience in manufacturing 
end of upholsteries and draperies in largest factory in 
the country, would be valuable assistant to any buyer. 
Address “Valuable Assistant,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY SALESMAN WANTED to sell tap- 
estries and drapery materials for a Philadelphia mill. 
Territory—New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky. Excellent opportunity for a 
thoroughly experienced man. Address “Tapestries,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
A VERY RESPONSIBLE MANUFACTURER of 
wicker furniture, situated at Funchal-Madeira, is de- 
sirous of making good connections in the United States 
with reliable firms interested importing wicker furni- 
ture. Correspondence solicited. J. Friedenberg, No. 17 
State Street, N. Y. 
WANTED—DRAPERY SALESMAN. Must have ac- 
quaintance with both retail. and jobbing trade. To 
work on drawing account against commissions earned. 
Attractive line of artificial silk drapery fabrics especi- 
ally fit for the jobbing trade. Address “Drawing Ac- 
count,” care The Upholsterer. 
SPACE FOR RENT—Old-established department store 
of Washington, D. C., in the heart of the shopping 
district, has large third-floor space for rent for general 
upholstery, rug, lace curtain, lamp and furniture spe- 
cialties department. Rental or percentage basis. Ex- 
pansion of the building makes this valuable space 
immediately available. King’s Palace, 810-818 Seventh 
Street, Washington, D. C. 
PACIFIC COAST manufacturers’ agent with large fol- 
lowing amongst large retailers, jobbers, furniture 
manufacturers. Desires representative lines for coast. 
Address “Representative,” care The Upholsterer. 
WE require at once the services of high class decorative 
contract salesman. Address “Midwest,” care The Up- 
holsterer. ~ 
WANTED—ASSISTANT BUYER (female) for large 
store, Middle West, for lamp department. Applicants 
having experience with high grade merchandise wanted. 
Excellent position. Address “Lamp,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
BUYER—For upholstery, carpet, rug and linoleum de- 
partments. Able and capable, understanding how to 
merchandise a department. Best of references assured. 
At present engaged, wishing to make a change. Address 
“Merchandiser,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—A position is open for a salesman who 
has had experience or is sincerely interested in selling 
velvets, velours, plushes and mohair fabrics. The op- 
portunity is real. Energy, initiative and perseverance 
are necessary. Give complete details in letter, which 
will be held in strict confidence. Address “W. E.,” 
care Albert Frank & Company, Advertising Agents, 14 
Stone Street, New York City. 
UPHOLSTERING BUSINESS for sale. Address 
“Washington State,” care The Upholsterer. 
CALICO PRINTERS and others interested in the pro- 
duction of warp printed cretonnes (shadow tissues) 
to whom full particulars of the latest English methods 
of production would be of assistance, are invited te 
communicate with advertiser. “Warp Cretonne,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, upholstery and drapery goods, to sell 
wholesalers, large. retailers, manufacturers, Middle 
West. Strong line for big man. Salary or commission. 
Address “A.B.C.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED DRAPERY SALES- 
MAN ‘to travel for exclusive curtain and drapery 
house in the Middle West. Experience necessary. Ref- 
erence required. Address “Exclusive House,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
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AM 30, now with prominent importer upholstery drap- 
ery goods. Correspondent. Know line. Seek sales 
opportunity. Sales experience. Address “Sales Oppor- 
tunity,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN-—South Middle West and Pacific Coast, to 
carry side line of silk draperies and tub and sunfast 
cretonnes. Address “Tub,” care The Upholsterer. 
WE have an opportunity for experienced sample de- 
partment clerk, capable of taking entire charge of de- 
partment. Knowledge of upholstery and drapery goods 
essential. Peter Schneider's Sons & Co., 20 East 20th 
Street, New York. 
SALESMAN for Pennsylvania, W. Virginia, Ohio, In- 
diana. Strong line upholstery and drapery fabrics. 
Jobbers, manufacturers, department stores. Salary and 
commission. Address “Strong Line,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
MILL AGENTS having established office in New York 
_ City and Chicago, are anxious to have the representa- 
tion or the exclusive agency of a silk brocade, velour, 
or tapestry mill. Address ‘‘Mill Agent,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
PACIFIC COAST SALES REPRESENTATION— 
Eastern manufacturers wishing productive sales rep- 
resentative, commission basis, please write Wm. F. 
Crowley Co., 24 California Street, San Francisco. 
WORK ROOM MANAGER wanted, by large New 
York firm. Man with executive ability, who has had 
practical experience with draperies, slip coverings, and 
awnings. Give full details as to experience, age, salary; 
also references. Address “Work Room,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
AUSTRALIAN Commission Agency for the furniture, 
carpet, linoleum, wall-paper and furnishing trade. 
J. R. Anderson, Royal Avenue, Spring Vale, Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia. 
THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED RETAIL DRAP- 
ERY and lace curtain salesman wishes to connect 
with high-class concern in the South. Severf years with 
New York house; now employed in Middle West. Ad- 
dress “High Class,” care The Upholsterer. : 


A MAN with years of experience would like an engage- . 


ment with first-class house as foreman in drapery 
workroom or outside estimator and measurer. Capable 
of taking charge of large force. Good executive. Best 
references. Address “C. D. F.,” care The Upholsterer. 
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